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‘THE CHURCH HEARETH NONE BUT CHRIST.”’? — 


The object and intention of this Periodical is, to 
furnish interesting and improving reading for fami- 
lies, to enforce the duties, illustrate the truths, and 
strengthen the principles of a practical, renewing, 
and cheerful faith, and, by a devout spirit, a sympa- 
thy with all the truly humane movements of the 
times, and a good measure of literary care, at once 
quicken the zeal and encourage the trust of those 
who are seeking to attain “the life that is hid with 
Christ in God.” Besides original articles of a mis- 
cellaneous character, each number will contain a 
sermon, not before published. 

This Magazine sustains no representative relation 
to any sect or party ; it is held by no obligations to 

~any special body of men; but aims to recognize 
cordially the Christian truths held by different 
branches of the Church; and would gladly serve 
the hopes and efforts which look toward a more per- 
fect unity of faith and feeling among believers in 


Jesus Christ as the eternal Lord and Saviour of 


men, — the living Shepherd of a living fold. 

In the preparation of the articles, Sunday-school 
teachers and juvenile readers will not be over- 
looked; and it is hoped that the Journal will meet 
the wants of the younger as well as the elder mem- 
bers of the household, and be of service in the work 
of Christian training. 
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THE LAW AND THE PROPHETS. 


¥REAT themes come to our minds with those representa- 
tive words, — the Law and the Prophets. It would be hard 
to say whether they suggest more of the Divine or of the 
human in their meaning. God and man alike recognize 
Jaw, are alike Lawgivers. The Law which is from God has 
absolute sway over men: and men intend that their laws 
shall have a basis, at least, in absolute equity. And the 
Prophets are human spokesmen of Divine messages. It is 
their office “ to speak for’? God, whether about the future, 





or concerning the present,—and their utterance is one of 
warning or of hope, of rebuke or of comfort, according to 
the burden that is upon their spirits, or the gleam they 
see through the cloud. 

“The Law and the Prophets,” said the Saviour, “ were 
until John.” In forms and realities which fill out all their 
old Hebrew meaning, they renewed their life at the Chris- 
tian era, and they continue to this day in new adaptations 
to the times and the generation before us. We have but to 
fill our minds with the same old devout lessons which lived 
of ancient days in those terms of speech, to learn how to 
understand intelligently and to interpret aright the matters 
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which engage our own living interests in the intense con- 
flicts of our own age. 

A writer who draws a lesson from the Bible at large, in- 
stead of from one single sentence in it, would love to take 
for granted that familiar acquaintance with its contents which 
was more common with our fathers, who had not so many 
other books, than it is with their children. That lack of fa- 
miliarity with the Bible is a greater deficiency in the storing 
and the training of the mind for the higher ends of life, than 
is realized by those who slight their opportunities of Scrip- 
ture knowledge. Wrapped up in those solemn old oracles 
about the minglings and the relations of things human and 
divine, are some everlasting morals and applications which 
are to-be used for the edification of the yet unborn genera- 
tions of men. 

A superficial reader of the Bible might imagine that the 
phrase, “ the Law and the Prophets,” which he often meets 
with, stands for one whole thing named in two parts, like 
“Truth and Right,” or “ Law and Order,” and that an idea 
of harmony, or co-operation in purpose and agency, was ex- 
pressed by the phrase. Such a reader, so imagining, would 
be wholly deceived, and would show that he had failed to 
catch from the Bible one of the most striking of all the large 
lessons which it taught in old times, and which by its help 
we are learning now in our own excited experience of life. 
The words “ Conservatism” and “ Radicalism,” in our daily 
speech, are not more burdened with the strife which they 
indicate, than are the terms in that Bible phrase, “the Law 
and the Prophets.” In view of some of the great Scripture 


lessons and historic truths which come before our minds 
with the mention of the Law and the Prophets, undoubt- 
edly they are designed to express one whole, harmonious 
idea. When the words were in harmony to any one who 
heard them, it was because they told him of a harmony that 
ought to be; they proposed to him an ideal of society and 
of the state of things that would be on the earth when the 
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kingdom of God should be established here. As a matter 
of reality, however, it is hardly possible for us to conceive 
of an antagonism, a strife, a quarrel even, of a more intense 
character than is associated with that quiet sounding phrase, 
* the Law and the Prophets.” 

Let us open the history that goes with the phrase. We 
shall find that we are studying our modern experience by 
the help of a very old and largely written lesson. The 
Lawyers and the Prophets were, respectively, the conserva- 
tists and the radicals of the Jewish commonwealth. How 
this came about, in consistency too with the Divine war- 
rant which each party claimed and with the rightful office 
and work which each assumed, a very few words will ex- 
plain. We must distinguish the functions of the lawyer and 
the prophet, reminding ourselves again that we are learn- 
ing out of the past one of the most luminous lessons for the 
present. The sacredness and the imperfections of law, con- 
founding as those joint terms seem to us to be, must first 
engage us. 

Law represents the perfected and established result reached 
for the organization and guidance of a social community. 
It is the fruit of wisdom and experience. Its source is of 
God. Ina fair sense of the statement, candidly interpreted, 
it is true, not only that civil’ government, but that the ex- 
isting form of it, “the powers that be,” has the authority 
of God. And by the word “ Law,” too, is signified the au- 
thority of all existing statutes, decisions, forms, and pro- 
visions, which, for the time being, represent the order and 
security of society. Even when all this mechanism of gov- 
ernment is imperfect in itself, and works in some respects 
harmfully, it derives so august a character from its main 
intent, and its manifold advantages and safeguards, that it 
must be loyally maintained, and the means must be sought 
within its provisions for needful alterations and rectifica- 
tions. The Jews had the most august idea, the most rever- 
ential regard, of law, or the Law, of any people that ever 
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occupied the earth. It was because their Law embraced all 
their personal, social, civil, and religious interests, duties, 
and blessings. The jots and tittles of that Law were sacred. 
We read in the Old Testament, how that Law began and 
took effect; how strangely, according to our ways of think- 
ing, it mixed up religious and civil affairs; how it ran down 
into the most trivial details; how severe it was in some of 
its features, how winning and gentle in others. We rightly 
conclude that the Jewish Law was, on the whole, so burden- 
some and exacting, that a people would never have been 
induced to submit to it, but through force of reasons satis- 
factory to themselves that it had a peculiar divine sanction 
for them, and would vindicate its ‘breaches by curses, and 
reward the reverent obedience of it by blessings. And then 
we read in the New Testament, what sort of a people, with 
what opinions, habits, and institutions, came out as the re- 
sult from the training and influence of such a Law. On the 
whole, a people that had preserved reverently the august 
truths of religion and morality, while still they had learned 
subtle compromises with error and sin, had become obsti- 
nately wedded to some most narrow errors, and hardened 
against some appeals of higher truth and fuller good. 

Turn back again now to the Old Testament, and study the 
men of whom you read there uhider the name of “ Prophets.” 
You will find, to begin with, that they are a far more inter- 
esting and pleasant class of-persons to you, than they were to 
their contemporaries. And you cannot fail to notice how 
much of a grand, an heroic, and a devout majesty of truth 
and lofty piety they give to the Bible. These prophets were 
not scribes, nor priests, nor lawyers. Circumstances, rather 
than the character of their office, decided, in each case, 
whether they should be on the side of, or in opposition to, 
the constituted authorities, the priests and the kings of their 
people. Sometimes they were the most loyal, sometimes 
the most revolutionary, in their spirit. But, as a general 
thing, there was a standing feud between them and the 
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priests and scribes, who represented the Law, the constituted, 
established, and existing order and precedents of the Jewish 
society. Occasionally these prophets exhibited tokens, put 
forth utterances, and did acts, which were regarded as fa- 
natical, and they were treated with contempt and violence. 
Yet, as a class, they claimed to speak in the name of God, 
by direct inspiration from him, often against their own wills, 
and not even understanding the burden of their own com- 
mission, whether in cursing or blessing. They referred their 
inspiration also to the same God from whom they acknowl- 
edged and believed that the Law of their nation was received 
and imposed upon them. Not one of them would have 
allowed that he was disloyal to that Divine Law, or meant 
it harm. Still, every diligent reader of the Old Testament 
knows very well that the lawyers and prophets of Israel rep- 
resented rival and antagonistic ideas and functions. They 
were respectively the conservatists and the radicals of their 
day ; and, strangely enough, they mutually acknowledged, 
even in their sharpest quarrels, a sort of Divine authority in 
each other. The prophet certainly would not have denied 
the functions of him who “ sat in Moses’ seat,” nor would the 
lawyer have denied that God communicated with his people 
by living oracles. However, then, a careless reader of the 
Bible might suppose, on reading the phrase “ the Law and the 
Prophets,” that it stands for one whole thing named in two 
parts, the simple fact is, that the phrase brings together two 
different things, which, as we say, were sword’s-points asun- 
der, rivals and antagonists. Indeed, the most interesting 
matter suggested by a reference to the Jewish Law and the 
Prophets is that which distinguishes them apart as widely as 
the facts warrant, and accounts for their irreconcilable ani- 
mosity. And what strangely heightens this interest is the 
plain Scripture assertion, that both the Law and the Prophets, 
and each equally too, — quarrel as they might, — rightfully 
claimed, and each admitted for the other, the same Divine 
sanction. All this is worthy of some close and intelligent 
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thought. How are we to explain these facts, not merely as 
we read about them in the dry past, but as they quicken in 
our own warm blood? There is one sentence, written by a 
Christian Jew among the Apostles, which goes to the bottom 
of this whole relation of strife between the Law and the 
Prophets: ‘ The Law made nothing perfect, but the bring- 
ing in of a better hope did, by the which we draw nigh unto 
God.” The Law represented the established authority, the 
secure good, the practical experience and wisdom of the pres- 
ent; the Prophet represented the hope and vision of some- 
thing better for the future. By following up the hint thus 
furnished us, we shall have a key to a great truth, indeed to 
a series of truths, — or, rather, to one great fact of human 
experience illustrated by a long succession of interesting 
historic characters in the annals of every civilized nation on 
the earth. For the lesson which we read first in its ample 
and impressive moral on the sacred pages of the Bible, is 
none the less legibly written in the old classic histories of 
Egypt, Greece, and Rome, in modern European histories, 
and in the fresh records composed to-day of events trans- 
piring on the earth. Allowing for changing circumstances, 
we have essentially the same facts with which to deal, the 
same sort of experiences to meet, and the same sort of men 
and things under other names. We shall find that the rela- 
tion between the Law and the Prophets in Scripture times 
was substantially that with which we are familiar under the 
less religious terms of Conservatives and Radicals. 

“The Law made nothing perfect.”” Yet the Law was 
sacred and divine. It sprang from God. It came to men 
under “the ministry of angels.” The sanctity which attached 
to it as a whole reached to its every jot and tittle. Whoever 
violated any one of its injunctions struck a blow at its life, 
and brought into peril its authority in all its injunctions. 
The Law gives to the relations between man and man some- 
thing of the sacredness of the relations which it establishes be- 
tween men and God. It protects our rights and property and 
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privileges, under the condition that we fulfil our obligations. 
Thus it pledges us to our personal and relative duties, by 
guaranteeing our security against the lawlessness of others. 
It is impossible to overstate the importance and value of that 
over-watching vigilance and that wide-embracing guardian- 
ship which Law represents in a social state. Its ministers 
are called gods ; its charters and statute-books come nearest 
to *“ Scriptures” of all the records of the earth. 

Yet notwithstanding all this, “the Law maketh nothing 
perfect.” It is incomplete in itself; it provides for its own 


’ 


amendments ; its best-built temple becomes in time only a 
scaffolding or shell within which a new and better one is 
reared. Law represents the attained and accomplished 
course, the stability of things, the conditions of order, in 
any existing state or stage of society. It is the basis, the 
foundation, not only of what is, but of what possibly may be. 

We are prepared now to recognize the next fact which 
reason would lead us to expect, — as history and experience 
have constantly verified it to us,— that as the Law makes 
nothing perfect, so it may also shelter and try to give perma- 
nence and sacredness to its own imperfections. Law and 
Gospel are not synonymous terms; and the Law often strug- 
gles hardest against and finds it most difficult to deal with its 
own imperfections, which set it and keep it below the stan- 
dard of the Gospel. The provisions of the Law may stop 
short of desired and attainable good, and may even protect 
and uphold what has proved itself to be evil. Law repre- 
sents both the advantages and the imperfections of an exist- 
ing social state. It is the most common thing in the world 
to hear some persons who receive the very largest share of 
benefits from the Law complaining at the same time of the 
wrong which it does them and others. So it comes to pass, 
that sooner or later the courts and legislatures and judicial 
arrangements have to distinguish between law and absolute 
equity. So it comes to pass that some things may be lawful 
which are not expedient, and, next, that some solemn injunc- 
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tions of the Law trifle with what is right and favor what is 
wrong. This is a lesson familiar in its most interesting his- 
torical illustrations to those who have learned how to read 
the Old Testament. The Jewish Law, sacred as it was, was 
imperfect too. It would have kept the people stationary, and 
deprived them of the possible good which the future had in 
store. If the Jewish institutions were flourishing in their full 
vigor and rigidness now, the people living under them would 
be as far below the social state of some other communities, as 
in their palmy days they were above all other communities on 
the earth. And so it was— shall we not say, Providentially ? 
— devised by the same Divine Being by whom the Jewish Law 
was instituted, that through the whole sweep of years after 
its establishment there came forth in Israel a succession of 
men called Prophets ; men, that is, who spoke for God. Oc- 
casionally these prophets were themselves scribes and law- 
yers; but then they were regarded as sinking their former 
profession in their new office. For the most part, however, 
the prophets started forth from among the people, — often, 


too, from obscurity, — uncommissioned by men, claiming a di- , 


rect Divine warrant, which it was for them to make evident, 
if they could, to those whom they addressed. Now, as the 
scribes and the lawyers were the regularly constituted inter- 
preters of the Divine Law, there would naturally be a rivalry 
between them and any other set of men, however commis- 
sioned and whatever their teachings, who should trespass 
upon the office of public instruction. This rivalry would, of 
course, be inflamed and imbittered by any real or seeming 
slight which the prophets might cast upon the Law, or by any 
influence or assault of theirs which perilled the authority or 
the permanence of the Law. The Jewish prophets, in spirit, 
were the most loyal of men, and they recognized the sanctity 
of the Law in its spirit. But none the less true is it that 
they represented the radicalism of their age; and always 
boldly, often with seeming rashness and fanaticism, did they 
utter the burden that was upon them in strains which terri- 
fied and enraged the conservators of the Law. 
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What shall we say of these prophets, and of their claim 
to a Divine commission, even when they dealt the heaviest 
blows upon the Law, which they and others, their friends, 
their rivals, and their enemies, acknowledged to have the 
sanction of God? We occupy a vantage ground in this mat- 
ter of judgment, and can read a long struggle, as those who 
lived while it was in progress could not. As a matter of fact, 
we know that the Jewish prophets were the agents for lead- 
ing their race out from the bondage of the Law to the en- 
franchisement of the Gospel. They were God’s instruments 
for accomplishing that. We think the result a glorious one. 
And so, as before said, the Jewish prophets are a far more 
interesting class of persons to us than are the scribes and 
doctors of the Law. We read with admiring sympathy 
their bold protests against formalism, their indignant re- 
bukes of Pharisaism, their fierce invectives against the 
hypocrisies and the shams of their age. We love to rise on 
the lofty flights of their glowing imagery, till we discern with 
them the visions, yet distant to us as realities, when right- 
eousness shall cover the earth, and the Law of God, once 
graved on stone tables, shall be found more clearly written 
on the fleshly tables of all human hearts. We are not grieved 
or shocked when we read of those prophets what looks most 
like fanaticism, or even insanity ;— their strange apparel, 
nakedness even; their strange manipulations with bottles, 
girdles, potters’ earth, and dry bones; their retiring into des- 
erts and enforced starvation, and then their starting forth 
and presenting themselves in all erratic ways to do and say 
things which, from all that appears, might as well have been 
done or said without such erratic and dramatic accompani- 
ments. We are reconciled to all this, because, as a matter 
of fact, we see and know how through the agency of the 
prophets the Law, which was a shadow of good things to 
come, passed into the substance, which is the Gospel. We 
can understand how both lawyers and prophets, rightfully 
alike claiming a Divine commission, could stand in direct 
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antagonism before their people. We understand how, while, 
in tabernacle or temple, the lawyer was enjoining the rigid 
sanctity of the Mosaic Sabbath, and the monthly festivals, 
the prophet outside could say to the people in the name of 
God, “ Your new moons and your Sabbaths my soul hateth, 
I am weary to bear them”; and while the priest was scru- 
pulously exacting victims and offerings, the prophet might 
declare, “ Sacrifice and offering thou didst not desire.” 
It is all plain, all reconcilable to us. But how was it be- 
tween the lawyers and the prophets themselves? There 
was open feud. What a sentence is that which we read 
concerning the experience and fate of that line of prophets, 
of whom it is also written, and with our own approval too, 
that “the world was not worthy”! “They had trial of 
cruel mockings and scourgings, yea, moreover, of bonds and 
imprisonments. They were stoned, they were sawn asunder, 
they were slain with the sword; they wandered about in 
sheep-skins and goat-skins, in deserts and in mountains, and 
in dens and caves of the earth; being destitute, afflicted, 
tormented.” 

We can understand, too, that the office and function of the 
Jewish prophets were of a mixed character; and that in 
exercising them they ran risks, provoked animosities, and 
would of course be liable to be misunderstood, and to appear 
as enemies to those whose best friends indeed they were. 
There were false prophets as well as true prophets, and it 
was sometimes hard to distinguish between them. There 
were some who ran without having been sent,— some who 
did their own errands, and told their own dreams, instead of 
visions of God. The office, at best, was a dangerous and an 
alarming one, requiring a mingled dread and courage in the 
prophets. They were liable to be misunderstood, — especial- 
ly so as they did not always understand themselves. They 
seemed to strike at the Law, which they alleged they were 
really fulfilling. The Law would have kept everything sta- 
tionary, conserving both the evil and the good of the exist- 
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ing state of society. The prophet perilled the Law that he 
might predict and bring in the Gospel. Samuel, the last of 
the judges, and the first of the prophets, did in fact commit 
actual treason to the Law that he might save the nation. 
Only a passing reference can here be made to a point 
which in an essay on this great subject would demand and 
would reward extended remark ; namely, that in all the na- 
tions of the past of which we have any knowledge, as the 
Egyptian, the Persian, the Greek, and the Roman, — and 
in all the states and social communities of modern times, — 
allowing for changed circumstances and names, we have 
essentially the two classes of men, standing in the same rela- 
tions with each other, and representing precisely the same 
antagonisms, as did the Jewish lawyers and prophets. On 
the one side, as in every well-constituted state there must 
be, were those who represented Law, the existing arrange- 
ments and order, and on whose rigid fidelity to their fune- 
tions the stability of society and all individual security in 
life and property depended. These men were conservatives 
by office and duty, and would naturally be so from circum- 
stances. They would be jealous of their place and its re- 
sponsibilities; they would readily take the alarm at inno- 
vations, and if they admitted, as some of them would, and 
as some of them would not, the imperfections, and short- 
comings, and mixed evils or wrongs of the existing state of 
things, they would plead that, as the Law protected and 
conserved infinitely more of good than of evil, it was to be 
religiously respected even in its jot and tittle. And in the 
bosom of each state and community under such a dispen- 
sation of Law, there have always been persons — the ancient 
called them soothsayers, oracles, diviners, wise men, orators, 
and poets, and the moderns call them popular speakers, 
agitators, reformers, come-outers, radicals, &e.—who an- 
swer substantially, whether as false or as true prophets, as 
fanatics or visionaries, or honest and earnest speakers for 
God, to that old Hebrew class of persons of whom we read. 
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As a class, they all intend to be loyal to what they regard as 
the spirit, and the rightful, the divine prerogatives, of Law. 
But as they pick at its imperfections, and assail its faults, and 
point out something better, yet more divine, as their spirit is 
discontent, and their work is agitation, they excite alarm, 
and provoke enmities, and their characters — whether as 
mischief-makers or public benefactors, as mere disorganizers 
or as speakers for God, as enemies of Law or as heralds 
of a Gospel—their characters are not decided, their judg- 
ment is not fully pronounced, till an age after their own. 
Time proves that some of this class were the most danger- 
ous fanatics, and that others were the noblest and saintliest 
of men. 

There is no habit of thought or self-discipline which so 
much helps us to hold in calm and wise restraint the passions 
excited by the agitations of life in our own times, as the 
effort to trace the workings and the workers of the same 
identical conflicts in the past. We have laws, and consti- 
tuted persons and methods for administering them. We 
regard law as sacred, divine; knowing well what vast and 
all-embracing blessings it conserves. And, by whatever 
name we call them, we have the representatives adapted to 
our own times, of the old Hebrew prophets who, claiming 
loyalty to the law of God, are, to a greater or a less extent, 
impugners of the constituted law of men, —the fixed and 
existing order, basis, and institution of society. They call 
themselves the advocates of “the Higher Law,” and their 
protests, their appeals, their warnings and denunciations, are 
familiar to us all. As surely as the ages roll on, time — that 
unerring test and trier of spirits — time will prove that some 
of these were true prophets, had a divine mission to declare 
the Law imperfect, and to bring in a better hope. Could we 
discern now who these true prophets are, what a blessing it 
would be to us! No good citizens would propose to mob 
them, or to check their liberty of speech. Harsh and alarm- 
ing and unwelcome as their burdens might be, we would all 
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gladly listen to them, as knowing that they came from God. 
But — but we have our doubts,—reasonable ones, too. 
The class of so-called Prophets, now, as of old time, is a 
mixed and heterogeneous company, and it is impossible 
while they are alive to press an unerring judgment between 
them. There are the ignorant and eccentric and immoral, 
the utterly base, the crazed, and the simply fanatical among 
them, just as there were in Judxa. We admit the law- 
ful, the divinely lawful function of the true prophet. We 
know full well that the Law is imperfect, and that existing 
order conserves the bad and the good. Yet to those of us 
who have property, who belong to the professions and wear 
their titles, who hold offices, and who are in feeling and 
socially identified with that existing order, it stands for 
something divine till we can safely substitute something 
better. Had the name of Prophets—or its modern substi- 
tutes — been reserved only for the good and true speakers 
for God, the conservatism of society would receive more 
respectfully and graciously than it now does the ministry of 
those who represent the radicalism of the age. But the 
mixed and heterogeneous company of the prophets, the folly 
and fanaticism and manifest. recklessness which are covered 
by the mantles of many of them, bring the office of all of 
them under grave distrust, and lead many to conclude that 
God no longer commits his great words of warning and proph- 
ecy to human lips. 

We have tried to touch the centre of a truth whose outer- 
most circle embraces the agitations and distractions of our 
own times. We leave the reader to make his own applica- 
tion. Satiated and weary, as most of us are, with the 
clamor and bitterness and party heats of so many of the 
utterances of these days, it is hard for us, except in the 
most passionless spirit of a divine philosophy, to detect in 
any of these speeches the old sacred function of prophecy. 
And yet that function of prophecy is not extinct. It is still 
exercised, either in the quiet remonstrances or in the pub- 
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lished pleadings of some of the nobler souls among us. It 
will be for an age after our own to designate from among 
the crowd of brawlers and orators of these days who were 
they, the few, the true, the honest, the wise, to whom 
God committed the divine gift and mission of indicating 
the imperfections of the Law, and announcing under it the 
enfranchisement of a Gospel. 

If our readers were all scholars, we might venture to 
present to them, with something of classic illustration, the 
two equally divine, but sometimes partially conflicting ab- 
stractions, which are designated by those two noble Greek 
words, Nomos, the Law, and Logos, speech,—or, as we 
call it, Free Speech. They are both of God. They answer 
to august and sacred functions in all human society. The 
sanctity and the rights of each grow steadily in the di- 
mensions to which they extend, as a state or a government 
is larger, freer, and more complicated in its interests. The 
problem, as it ever has been, is the same with us now, — 
as a matter of theory, to reconcile our loyalty to law with 
liberty of speech,—liberty of prophesying, that is, against 
the evil which the Law protects and in favor of the good 
which it does not yet allow. As a matter of theory, that 
reconcilement is easy. But then comes a harder task for 
us who are in the thick of an agitated and distracted conflict 
between the lawyers and the prophets of our day. To 
keep our temper, to have the benefit of our own judgment, 
to conserve the sanctity of the Law, and yet to be able so 
to discern spirits as to distinguish the true prophets from 
the false, — the speakers for God, from the fanatics and mis- 
chief-makers that swarm over the land,—all that expresses 
the practical necessity for us as Christians, as citizens, 
as men of understanding. We ought all of us to learn 
something from the humiliating fact that, under the exas- 
perations of our times, some conservatives and some radicals 
have felt equally at liberty and moved to complain of “ Free 
Speech,’ and to propose restraint and violence upon its 
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exercise. But is it Mree Speech or Malignant Speech which 
we really dread and pronounce against? The difference 
between them is a large one, though often confounded. 
Perhaps we can find no better basis than is furnished us in 
that distinction, for discerning between one who may be a 
true prophet, and one who is manifestly a mere accuser and 
mischief-maker. And as to lawyers, if they deny the func- 
tion of prophecy, and show themselves equally earnest and 
skilful in conserving the evil and the good of an existing 
order of things, they must be content to listen to the re- 
proaches which some of their profession received in times 
of old. 
G. E. E. 


VESPERS. 


Tue weary day at length is past, 
Pale shadows beckon it to rest ; 

The slanting sunbeams fading cast 
Their dim reflection through the west. 


The song of birds, the hum of bees, 
The droning insect’s shining wing, 
Are silent all, the evening breeze 


Its plaintive monody doth sing. 


Now, holy bells, your chime begin 

From towers that bathe in sunset air ! 
Lift these poor spirits from the sin 

That chains with fetters gross or fair. 


Speak of the coming shadowed night, 
That preludes day no more to cease ; 

Speak of the Love that gloom to light, 
And guide us to the perfect Peace ! 








VESPERS. 


II. 


O Shadow in a sultry land ! 
We gather to thy breast, 
Whose love enfolding like the night 
Brings quietude and rest, 
Glimpse of the fairer life to be, 
In foretaste here possessed ! 


From aimless wanderings we come, 
From drifting to and fro ; 

The wave of being mingles deep 
Amid its ebb and flow ; 

The grander sweep of tides serene 
Our spirits yearn to know! 


That which the garish day had lost, 
The twilight vigil brings, 

While softlier the vesper bell 
Its silver cadence rings, — 

The sense of an immortal trust, 
The brush of angel wings ! 


Drop down behind the solemn hills, 
O Day, with golden skies ! 

Serene above its fading glow, 
Night, starry crowned, arise ! 

So beautiful may Heaven be, 
When Life’s last sunbeam dies ! 


“ He who despairs is wrong. Progress infallibly awakens, and in 
short we might say that it advances even in sleep, for it has grown. 
When we see it standing again, we find it taller. To be always 
peaceful belongs to progress no more than to a river; raise no ob- 
struction, cast in no rock; the obstacle makes water foam and hu- 
manity seethe. Hence troubles; but after these troubles we recog- 
nize that there has been some ground gained.”— Victor Huao, 
Jean Valjean. 
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THE, ROMAN CATHOLIC AND PROTESTANT 
WOMAN. 


WE propose to present a few thoughts on the Roman 
Catholic and Protestant types of womanhood. By the term 
womanhood is meant all those qualities and graces which 
combine to form the complete expression of female excel- 
lence. The two great faiths of Christendom, while they have 
many things in common, have also marked divergences, and 
these are seen in the conception which each cherishes of the 
ideal of woman. The Roman Catholic female saint and the 
Protestant Christian woman, as distinct types of character, 
have marked and dissimilar features. We would group 
examples of both as illustrations. 

First, the Roman Catholic type of womanhood. To give 
to the portrait all its power of expression, it will be necessary 
to take those whose features are most peculiarly distin- 
guished and sharply defined. By way of preliminary, one or 
two general thoughts must be kept in mind. The Virgin 
Mary, in the Middle Ages, was adored as the Mother of God, 
and the high estimate in which she is held in the Romish 
Church has exerted a powerful influence on Catholic women. 
It has awakened in the female devotee a passionate devotion. 
But the influence does not end here. As the Madonnas 
were in every church, and prayers to the Mother of God in 
every mouth, woman, even in the Middle Ages, began to be 
treated with more consideration, and it is to this we must 
look as one of the chief causes of that respect to the sex 
which distinguishes the age of chivalry. In the Church, 
Christian woman rose in social position, held a place among 
the canonized saints, and in one instance, at least, became 
the diplomate and adviser of kings. But notwithstanding 
this, the features of feminine character were stamped with 
the piety of the times. Woman’s thoughts, charities, devo- 
tion, and daily duties were colored by the peculiar hues of 
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Catholic piety. In a few remarkable women we see the 
highest expression of this faith, and though to the Protestant 
this is a false glare of enthusiasm, passion, and devotion, it 
represents the nearest actual approach to the ideal woman of 
the Mother Church. 

Foremost in the holy calendar is St. Clara, the personifica- 
tion of female piety. In giving a brief sketch of this and 
other representative Catholic women, it is not easy to sep- 
arate the actual truth from the legends with which their 
biographies are interwoven. In the present case it is not 
necessary to discriminate between the two, because our ob- 
ject is simply to represent the Catholic idea of woman as 
expressed in the prevailing sentiments of the Church and the 
lives of its female saints. A legend which has grown up out 
of the imagination and faith of a people, is as good an illustra- 
tion of the existence and quality of the prevailing beliefs and 
sentiments, as a bald and authenticated fact. Hence in these 
daguerrotypes of womanly piety we shall give the likeness 
as it existed in the convictions of the age. Bring now before 
the mind a girl just blossoming into womanhood. She is 
the daughter of wealthy and affectionate parents. Endowed 
with surpassing grace and beauty, she is the dearest object of 
parental love. It is Palm-Sunday,—a day memorable to 
every Roman Catholic. This high-born maiden, surrounded 
by all circumstances of lot that can make life desirable, and 
at this very hour dressed in the richest and most elegant 
attire, enters the sanctuary with her family. In the order 
of service, when all approached the altar, she kneels afar off. 
In her humiliation she does not even lift up her eyes. The 
Bishop, touched by her contrition, steps down from the 
altar, and places the palm-branch in her hand. The prayer 
that then rose from this fresh and devout maiden’s heart is 
known only to God. On the same evening a solitary female 
passes out of one of the gates of the city of Assisi. Gliding 
with a light, quick step, she reaches the Franciscan convent. 
The inmates almost anticipate the hurried knock, and the 
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door flies open. A lovely maiden, elegantly dressed, and 
with a veil gracefully thrown over the head, enters. She 
was an expected visitant. Priests with lighted tapers and 
sacred chant lead her to the altar. She lays aside her costly 
garments. St. Francis with his own hands cuts off her luxu- 
riant golden tresses, and throws over her a penitential habit. 
Kneeling at his feet, the devotee, in a voice trembling with 
emotion, says: “ Dispose of me. Having consecrated my 
will to God, it is no longer my own. Iam yours.” This is 
the renunciation of Clara of Assisi. She has resigned rela- 
tives, wealth, and all which the world holds dear, and given 
herself to the life of a recluse. Friends have expostulated 
in vain. Her mind filled with that peculiar fascination of 
martyrdom which the reading of the lives of saints im- 
parts to the imaginative Catholic, she yearns to live for 
God alone. But the fire thus kindled in her heart soon 
spreads. Her enthusiasm awakens others. Noble daugh- 
ters — even her own mother and sisters —join her, and with 
these devoted companions she founds the new religious order 
** Poor Clares.”” There is much in this picture to captivate 
ardent, impassioned, unreflecting, and high-souled women. 
Here were those who, though born amid wealth and station, 
exchanged their rich and elegant robes for a gray gown. 
Barefoot or sandalled they went forth in holy poverty. Clara, 
coming into possession of wealth, gave it all to relieve the 
poor and heal the sick. Her fastings and austerities reduced 
her strength, but the fire of her enthusiasm grew more in- 
tense. Without stint she gave her life to religious devotion, 
and at sixty, in an ecstatic state of feeling, ‘passed on to 
glory.” St. Clara represents the Roman Catholic idea of 
female piety. It may be described as the sentiment of devo- 
tion. In spirit it is very lofty and disinterested, but it lacks 
the highest quality, — that is, reality. It is a piety which 
crushes out the dear and sweet affections which God gave 
the human heart. It creates a warfare between the duties 
of earth and heaven, — has all the elements of diseased en- 
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thusiasm and ardent superstition. Though intense, it is nar- 
row; glowing in fervor, it lacks the basis of truth, and may 
be regarded as the ecstatic frenzy of an intoxicated piety. 
By her side let us place the portrait of Elizabeth of Hun- 
gary, the personification of Catholic female charity. The 
actual groundwork of the biography of this lovely woman 
has all the interest of a poem. Her real life is the romance 
of pity. It is deeply tragic, and has a terrible sadness. In 
the struggles between her loving heart and the supposed re- 
quirements of her religion, we behold the power of that fear- 
ful fanaticism which has so often darkened the human mind. 
Betrothed when a child to Prince Louis of Thuringia, they 
grew up together with the fondest affection, and were mar- 
ried young. Their attachment was as deep and constant 
as it was tender and pure. While faithful as a wife and 
mother, she was unwearied in charity, and her compassionate 
heart swelled with pity. Daily, when her husband was en- 
gaged in the chase, it was her pastime to seek out the suffer- 
ing and degraded, and in a time of wide-spread famine 
hundreds were fed by her private bounty. She established 
hospitals for the sick and homes for the orphan. As she 
went abroad in her walks of mercy, these befriended orphans 
would seize her dress and cry out, Mother, mother! So lav- 
ish were her expenditures, that her husband was sometimes 
constrained to interfere; but his passionate fondness and 
deep affection made him reluctant to deny her wishes, and 
his indulgence was bounded only by their resources. An in- 
cident of this kind has been idealized into a beautiful legend. 
Thus we are told that, once having been forbidden to give aid, 
her pity overpowered her, and, driven by her compassionate 
heart, she went forth on a cold day with a supply of meat, 
bread, and eggs for a poor family. Her husband, returning 
from his chase, met her, bending under the weight of her 
charitable burden. “ What dost thou here, my Elizabeth ? 
Let us see what thou art carrying away.” Confused and 
blushing, she pressed her mantle to her bosom. But he in- 
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sisted, and, opening the robe, beheld only red and white 
roses, more beautiful and fragrant than any grown on earth. 
He approached her with earnest approbation. Looking at 
her face, he was overawed by a supernatural glory which 
seemed to emanate from every feature. He dared not touch 
her, but bade her go and fulfil her mission. 

But, alas! This woman, so rich in compassion towards 
others as to vibrate at the very touch of suffering, was called 
to feel the full bitterness of human woe. Her husband 
having been killed in the third Crusade, and his throne 
usurped by his brother, she with four children was banished 
from the realm. She-was not allowed to receive the barest 
pittance from a single subject. Thus was the widowed mother 
driven forth, with her children, the youngest a mere babe, and 
thrown penniless on the world. The queen became a beggar. 
The radiant beauty was transformed into a lowly peasant. 
To complete her humiliation, her confessor told her she 
must give up her children. Obedient to this false and mer- 
ciless fanaticism, she baptized the feelings of the mother into 
the spirit of the devotee ; and then came the foul breath of 
scandal to tarnish her pure and holy soul. She drank to the 
very dregs the cup of agony. But a life of such intense 
wretchedness could not last, and death, as a sweet angel of 
peace, opened the gate of paradise. Thus died this devout 
woman and sad visionary. Ere the breath left the body, her 
clothes were torn in tatters, and every piece retained as a 
sacred relic. Her remains have mouldered into common 
dust, but her compassionate heart, over-luxuriant for earth, 
has been transplanted into the richer soil of heaven. A hal- 
lowed shrine embalms her name. Legends and pictures have 
thrown over her life the halo of sanctity, and by the sincere 
Catholic she is regarded as the personification of charity. 

In all ages the possession of remarkable gifts has proved a 
questionable boon. Those transcendent powers which light 
up genius are attended with fearful perils. Often the pent- 
up forces, not finding a natural channel, will overflow and 
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lay waste the finest domain. A rich poetic nature often 
feeds on its own ideals until the mind becomes diseased. As 
society now exists, this is especially true of gifted women. 
In the Protestant world they consume themselves by a mor- 
bid sentimentalism ; or, prompted by high aspirations, they 
throw themselves into active life, and Become reformers or 
hospital nurses. The Roman Catholic allows for no irreg- 
ular exercise of force, but takes direction of all her children, 
and uses their endowments for the aggrandizement of the 
Holy See. This is exemplified in St. Theresa of Spain. 

She was a woman of extraordinary powers. Her imagina- 
tion was vivid and creative. She had that valuable faculty 
of influencing others and bending them to her purposes. 
With a fervor that run into passionate zeal, with fixedness 
of aim and deep faith, she had those rare qualities necessary 
for a reformer. Had she lived in this age, the splendor of 
her genius would have been thrown into the service of litera- 
ture, the organization of a missionary enterprise, or some 
great practical reform. She was not made for common life. 
As she was a child of the sixteenth, instead of the nineteenth 
century, she was drawn into the Church and became an im- 
passioned saint. Her education and circumstances were of 
a mixed character. Her mother devoured works of romance 
and chivalry, while the father pondered over the speculations 
of Thomas Aquinas or meditated on the Confessions of Au- 
gustine. The daughter joined together the romance of the 
one, the philosophy and piety of the other. In her girlhood 
she would pass at once from reading a Spanish poem to the 
Lives of the Saints. A few years later, she plunges into the 
gayeties of society. To snatch her from the whirlpool of fash- 
ion, she is sent to study in a convent. Fierce struggles now 
agitate her. The streams of romance and piety flow into her 
heart, and she is tossed by these opposing currents. Then 
sickness comes, and she is stretched on the couch. All these 
experiences become holy ministries. After the darkness of 
the night the morning light breaks upon her soul, and she 
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dwells in the sweet peace of Christian faith. Her plan of life 
is fixed. At the early age of twenty she takes the vow, and 
gives herself unto God. It was not long before her remark- 
able powers found a vent for their activity, and she became 
the re-organizer and reformer of the Carmelites. But her 
energies were not exhausted by these labors. She wrote 
several mystic compositions, and her autobiography. Her 
piety may be characterized as the product of a hot-house 
culture, and its growth was so luxuriant that its blossom 
exhausted the sap of thought. She rises up before us as the 
impassioned and energetic mystic, and her working force was 
used in the service of ecstatic faith. 

These three women represent the most prominent features 
of the ideal Roman Catholic female saint. They are the pro- 
duct of one of the two great branches of the Christian Church. 
Before, however, we group the two together, to see their con- 
trasts and peculiarities, let us pass to the conception of the 
Protestant Christian woman, as illustrated by several familiar 
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( To be concluded in the next number.) 





A WINTER HYMN OF ’62. 


Tue whispering gale 
Of the evening pale 
From the valley has passed away: 
While the forest rocks 
With the wintry shocks 
Of the rude December day. 


Still we greet the hours 
Of these sterner powers 
With the warmth of our sparkling fires : 
And the joys of home 
Gently round us come, 
With all sweet love inspires. 
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A WINTER HYMN 


God bless the light 
Of this season bright, 

And give us right good cheer: 
May the good and the true 
Ever stand in view, 

As we gather fondly here. 


O, we never forget, 

And our eyes are wet, 
For the heroes who fall asleep 

In the battle and strife 

For Freedom’s Life ! 


There are shadows broad and deep 


O’er many fond hearts, 
As the year departs, 

For the loved so early fled ; — 
But we raise our eyes 
To the holy skies, 

And feel they are not dead ! 


May the mantle of peace, 


E’en though storms increase, 


Fold soft o’er each sorrowing heart : 


And the grateful song 
Still float along, 
And God all strength impart. 


Our burden we take 

For Christ’s dear sake, 
And calmly on life we look ; 

We'll freely give, 

As our hearts receive, 


As we dwell in each quiet nook. 


By the Father’s word 

Our souls are stirred, 
se we called to the camp or sea; 

Our duty we’ll do, 

Like the brave and true, 
Though we die for our Liberty! 
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PEACE WHEN POSSIBLE. 


A SERMON BY REY. RUFUS ELLIS.* 


ROMANS xii. 18:—‘“ If it be possible, as much as lieth in you, live peaceably with all 
men.’? 

Wuen the war which is convulsing our land burst upon 
us, a friend, whose heart was warmly engaged in it, said, 
“ As to my Christianity, I shall lay that away in a napkin 
until the strife is over”’; and another has said, that, when 
the struggle began, he could find no text in all the Bible to 
preach from save this: ‘ He that hath no sword, let him sell 
his garment and buy one.” I can accept neither of these 
sayings. Christianity is never to be laid away in a napkin, 
and there are many texts which can edify us in these days 
besides this parable of the Master, which was intended only 
to announce in advance a time of great tribulation, when 
men would be in sore peril of their lives. In these days, as 
in all days, whilst our land is dark with the smoke of battle, 
as well as in a season of fair weather, we need our faith ; 
we cannot afford to abate the least jot or tittle of it. We 
can never rightly or safely separate Christianity from daily 
life. Whatsoever we do, we must do to the glory of God. 
One is our Master, even Christ. That is only a poor statute 
religion, and no everlasting gospel, which yields to the press- 
ure of the times, and lends its sanction indifferently to the 
opinion of the hour. I know that religion is often over- 
borne in this way and degraded into a tool of the govern- 
ment, or a slave of the populace; but a true and spiritual 
faith will be superior to such unlawful control, and will 
ever strive to speak as an oracle of God, and not according 
to the changing mood of the hour. I cannot sacrifice my 
Christianity even to save a nation, — no, not to save all na- 





* Preached in the First Church, Boston, October 26, 1862, before a Company 
of the Forty-Fifth Regiment of Massachusetts Volunteers, under command of 
Captain Thomas B. Wales, Jr., by the Pastor. 
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tions. If, like our brethren the Quakers, I felt that to bear 
arms is to be untrue to the letter and spirit of the New Tes- 
tament fairly interpreted, I could not bear arms or encour- 
age others to bear them. I could not wait until the war 
should be ended to be a Christian again. The time of war 
would be the very time for insisting upon the doctrine of 
peace, if that is a Christian doctrine. If it is wrong in all 
circumstances for Christians to take the sword, the very 
time of all others for us to say so is when Christians are 
taking the sword. No matter’ though the doctrine should 
be unpopular. ‘ Woe unto you,” said the Master, “ when 
all men shall speak well of you, for so did their fathers to 
the false prophets.” 

With this highest possible estimate of the claim which our 
Saviour is entitled to make upon all who call themselves his 
disciples, I read the words of our text in this time of war, 
and to those who directly and indirectly are engaged in it. 
I ask myself, in all simplicity and honesty, as a learner and 
seeker who would find and report only the truth, Is it pos- 
sible for us, does it lie in us here and now to live peaceably 
with all men? or are we called upon to number ourselves 
with those whose hands the Lord teacheth to war, and who 
must give themselves with all fidelity and zeal to such manly 
virtues as the fearful hour demands? Let me try to answer 
this question. Peace is one of the sweetest and most pre- 
cious words in the Bible. The old prophets, being filled with 
the Spirit of God, prophesied it, the herald angels bending 
over the manger in Bethlehem proclaimed it, Christ prom- 
ised it and gave the earnest of the inheritance to enrich and 
cheer our hearts. And as God is God, the time shall come 
when men shall study war no more. We live under a law 
of progress. Ages upon ages are demanded for its fulfil- 
ment. As he would have greatly erred who, looking upon 
our earth in the earlier stages of creation, had said it was 
created to be the abode of huge and shapeless monsters, so 
he would greatly err who should declare, looking upon our 
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world to-day, that universal and lasting peace is only a 
dream. But this time is not yet. God only knows how 
often the trees shall be clad in the fresh beauty of the spring 
and the ripe glory of autumn, before our race shall see the 
acceptable year of the Lord. Meanwhile, I say that it is not 
always possible even for Christians to live peaceably with all 
men. 

1. The Christian teacher, first, having his conscience en- 
lightened by the Holy Spirit, being led by this Spirit into all 
truth, not mere opinions and theories of his own, but great 
universal principles which are needed for the conduct of 
life, cannot always, though he be filled with Christian love, 
live peaceably with all men. I came, said Jesus, not to 
send peace, but a sword. I came to bring fire on earth, and 
what will I if it be already kindled. His disciples were de- 
scribed as men who had turned the world upside down. 
Men of peace though they were, they somehow created dis- 
turbances everywhere. You know what they preached, and 
you love to read and hear it; but in their time their teach- 
ing was called abominable, and there was nothing too bad 
to be said of the teachers. They were charged with hating 
the human race, and were made the scapegoats of tyrants. 
Nevertheless, they could not sacrifice the truth for the sake 
of peace, neither can their true successors and followers. 

2. Again: the Christian magistrate, and all who sustain 
him in the discharge of his high and sacred functions, will 
not find it possible to live peaceably with all men. They do 
not bear the sword in vain. They are the ministers of God 
to execute his penalties upon evil-doers. They cannot 
fraternize with murderers and thieves. They must build 
prisons which can be guarded, in the last resort, only by 
armed men, and when, without malice in their hearts, they 
lay upon evil a strong restraining hand, the spirit which 
guides them as they read the words of Jesus does not con- 
vince them of sin. 

3. And yet again: the Christian who avails himself of the 
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nation’s protection, building the walls of his home, training 
his children, earning his daily bread, exercising all his facul- 
ties under the shelter of wise and beneficent institutions, 
is solemnly bound to defend these institutions when they 
are assailed by the hand of violence, when the country to 
which he owes so much is threatened with anarchy or with 
despotism. He has no right to be a peace-man in time of 
war, unless he is a peace-man in time of peace, unless he 
is content to leave the shelters of society, and go out into 
the wilderness. 

4. Nay more: in the progress of man’s life on earth there 
will come from time to time great elemental struggles, con- 
flicts of ideas, of civilizations, providential conflicts, battlings 
of the Future with the Past, which can no more be avoided 
than the tides, or gravitation, or the approach of spring, 
or the departure of summer. Of that day and that hour 
knoweth no man. It was written, and the Scripture must 
be fulfilled. You say, had it not been for imbecility here, 
for madness there, had the tongues of violence North and 
South been hushed, we should have had no war. I cannot 
think so. There are strifes that grow out of the very nature 
of things. The war of the English Commonwealth was such 
a one. The war which we are passing through is such a 
one. It has to do with the rock foundations of Church and 
State. So long as man is what he is, such conflicts must 
be waged with the sword. The Christian by his very sym- 
pathy with the most advanced social truth will be drawn 
into them, throwing his full weight into the right scale, 
and persuaded that the war is no political strife, but a battle 
for the highest attainable civilization. 

Honestly entertaining these views, I have from the begin- 
ning of this great struggle said God bless you! to every 
soldier in our country’s service whom it has been my privi- 
lege to take ov the hand. I should have preferred a peaceful 
settlement of our national trouble. Had a separation been 
sought for by the disaffected without any resort to violence, 
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no prayers would have gone up from this pulpit, at least from 
my heart and lips, for an army of subjugation. No such 
army would have been called forth. So much for the past ; 
but does any one, admitting all this, still say that the time has 
come when the Christian should preach peace to the strug- 
gling parties? — that the brave men who were cheered on 
their way from our city during the last week, some of them 
our young friends, and fellow-worshippers, and the children 
of this parish, would have been wiser and better Christians, 
and more in the way of their duty, to have staid at home? If 
so, I cannot agree with him; earnestly as I desire and pray 
for peace, I cannot agree with him. I know that the war is 
not now, as it once was, universally popular, but popularity 
never was and never can be the measure of right. And I 
do not see that the right in the case has been changed one 
iota by any want of immediate success, by the jealousies 
and strifes of politicians and generals, by the wickedness 
of public functionaries, by the infernal thieveries and cold- 
blooded murders — for they are no better — of knavish con- 
tractors. Have you ever read the story of any war which 
was not darkened and saddened by the record of such im- 
becility and villany? Does not Washington make continual 
complaint of the like? Was not Wellington encompassed 
by incompetent and dishonest commissaries? It is no new 
thing that man is man,—no saint, scarcely honest. Not 
from a foolish estimate of a seeming consistency, not in obe- 
dience to party feeling or party dictation, — I know no party 
here, I care little for party anywhere, — painfully sensible too 
as I am of the horrors of war, I must say as a Christian, that 
to stop here is to imperil all that we most prize in our civ- 
ilization, and to be untrue to the cause for which in the 
beginning we took up arms. To stop would be as wrong 
as it would have been for the Parliamentary party in Eng- 
land to have desisted from their conflict with Charles Stuart 
before the genius and Christianity of Cromwell had changed 
their sadness under defeats into the joy of great and de- 
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cided victories, as wrong as for King William to have aban- 
doned the cause of a constitutional monarchy when the easy 
and glorious entrance of 1688 became in 1689 a dreary and 
doubtful effort to retain a disputed throne. History tells 
us that he was sorely: tempted to retire from England to 
Holland, but resisted the temptation, preferring duty and 
a noble ambition before ease and peace. We find that what 
we called at first an insurrection has grown into a great 
civil war, the grand conflict of our age ; that what we called 
a rebellion claims to be a revolution; that our seventy-five 
thousand men must become a large half-million; and how- 
ever you may account for it, whether you attribute the pro- 
digious growth of this thing to the incompetency or un- 
faithfulness of those whose duty it was to deal with it, or 
to the very elemental forces which were sure to be called 
forth into the battle, you must needs recognize the hand of 
the Great Disposer, and the fact is plain, that our Northern 
civilization, acting only in self-defence, and strictly within 
constitutional limitations, is struggling for the possession of 
these once United States and Territories. I do not think 
that we coveted this task, or felt ourselves equal to it, — we 
with our own divisions of opinion and feeling, with our own 
social problems, with our own dangerous and perishing 
classes, with our own demagogues and their willing dupes, 
with our own covetousness and luxuriousness. I have ear- 
nestly longed that this burden might not come upon us, that 
a way might be opened by which the Southern States should 
work out their own salvation, as England and France and 
Russia and Italy shall work out theirs. To my blindness 
perhaps, to my sluggishness perhaps, to my unwise desire for 
peace perhaps, this seemed a better way, less fraught with 
peril to our own liberties, and to the healthy unfolding of our 
national life, or of such portion of it as might be left to us. 
But it would seem that God, whose ways are past our finding 
out, and in whom alone must be our confidence, does not 
mean to discharge us so. By the force of events, which is but 
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another name for his Providence, he is compelling us, whether 
we will or no, to occupy this land with our free men, with 
our free thoughts, with our free institutions. Iam told by 
those who claim to speak for the whole people, and to be 
superior at once to all partisanship and to all fanaticisms 
political or moral, that Massachusetts ‘“ will with all her 
heart and soul and mind and strength support the Presi- 
dent of the United States in the prosecution of this war to 
the entire and final suppression of the rebellion.” That 
can only mean, by proclamations or in spite of proclama- 
tions, sooner or later, in one way or another, — and why will 
men equally honest and equally earnest dispute angrily 
about ways ?—the occupation of our common country by a 
free civilization. If dear old Massachusetts really so pur- 
poses, and who can doubt it? God bless her! —yea, God 
help her! for she is building better and aiming higher than 
she knows, and she shall be called to suffer beyond her ut- 
most fears. Even when our great conflict is regarded purely 
as a war for the suppression of rebellion, rebellion without 
excuse, even if we only say, with a respected fellow-citizen 
who stands before us as the representative of those who 
claim to be more conservative than the rest, that “no com- 
promises can be made with traitors in arms against their 
country,” 
which can only end in the regeneration of our whole land. 


it is plain enough that we are engaged in a work 


This end may be very far off, — they who are seeking it may, 
some of them, be seeking it unconsciously,—delays and 
what look like final defeats may come between; but this is 
the END. They who die in this war die, whether they mean 
it or no, for humanity. 


“ And whether on the scaffold high, 
Or in the battle’s van, 
The fittest place for man to die 
Is where he dies for man.” 


So Winthrop, Putnam, Lowell, Reno, and a host, nameless 
but just as deserving, have died. 
Therefore I am glad to know that so many from the little 
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handful of young men amongst these worshippers have 
girded on the harness for this war. We have, as you know, 
but few, yet of these some sixteen have gone or are going. 
In this house of God, as you know, and in my own house, 
do I pray without ceasing for them and theirs, that they 
may be guided and blessed, and that the mothers and sisters 
and nearest friends on earth, who have given them to this 
cause, may be requited a hundred-fold. Therefore I am 
glad that we have with us to-day as fellow-worshippers good 
men and true, their Captain one of our own sons, who shall 
presently go to bear their part in this strife. During more 
than two centuries this First Church of Christ in Boston 
has watched and prayed for this town, — yes, from the earli- 
est moment of its life, from the day when Governor John 
Winthrop put his honored name to our Church Covenant, 
through the perils of colonial infancy, through wars with 
savage neighbors, through our Revolutionary struggle with 
a hard mother; but there have never been days when words 
of solemn Christian exhortation and glad Christian encour- 
agement from this ancient pulpit were more seasonable than 
in this very hour. Let me thank you, my friends, for your 
willing entrance upon this great enterprise, for the steps 
which you have already taken towards the grand battle-field 
of our time. Your privilege is greater, perhaps, than you 
know. Men have been foolishly proud to have fought 
bravely in wars of conquest and ambition; you shall be 
rightly proud to have served your God in a war for your 
country and for freedom. Do not sink the Christian or the 
citizen in the man at arms. It has been well said that 
‘War becomes shame, the sword becomes a dagger, only 
when it assassinates right, progress, reason, civilization, 
truth. Then, civil war or foreign war, it is iniquitous; its 
name is crime.”’* Soldiers as you are, I know that if it be 
possible, and as much as in you lies, you will live peaceably 
with all men. The true soldier is as gentle in speech as he 
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is stern in act. It is his sad duty to slay, but not to revile. 
Because men are his enemies to be conquered, it does not 
follow that they are fiends to be hated. What sweet and 
tender humanities towards the defenceless and harmless, flow- 
ers springing from the battle-field, should ever wait upon hon- 
orable warfare, redeeming so far as may be this terrible curse 
of our low estate, and mitigating what at best is so awful! 
And let me remind you, that the soldier who is persuaded 
of the justice of his cause, and so can give to it his whole 
mind and heart and soul and strength, has an opportunity 
for the exercise of the highest Christian virtues, and may 
walk beyond the most in the Light of other worlds. He is 
called to suffer for others, to make sacrifices for us who are 
at ease, to lie upon the ground whilst we sleep in our beds, 
to brave the elements whilst we are housed, to live upon 
plain and scanty fare whilst we are comfortably or even 
sumptuously fed, to encounter the extremest perils of limb 
and life whilst we are out of harm’s way; let him endure 
all this hardness as a good soldier of Jesus Christ; let his 
manhood be a Christian manhood, his courage a Christian 
courage, and the end of the campaign shall find him richer 
and stronger in all that is most to be desired for our minds 
and hearts, than when he took up arms. Is war demoraliz- 
ing? So is peace. Does it slay our young men? So does 
peace. Does it make the bad worse? So does peace. Does 
it corrupt the good? So does peace. Disinterestedness, 
courage, patience, self-denials, obedience to authority, are 
great virtues, and, given a man at the start —and what can 
you expect in any circumstances without your man ? — given 
a man, the soldier’s life is eminently fitted to call them forth. 
The most believing man Jesus found in all Israel was a Ro- 
man soldier. Peter’s first Gentile convert was a Roman 
soldier; men, I have no doubt, far better and of far more 
use in that Jewish land than its own priests and rulers. If 
it had not been for one of them, Paul would have been torn 
in pieces by the fanatical populace of Jerusalem. Christ 
knew and told them that-the best thing they could do was 
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to pay tribute to Cesar. He who desires the soldier’s office 
in this day of war desires a good work ; only remember that 
the best may be perverted into the worst. 

And -who, friends, is sufficient for the great enterprise 
which is before you? I answer, and they are no mere 
words of form, only he who believes in that strength which 
is made perfect in human weakness. Of the hundred 
things that go by the name of religion, only a very few are 
realities, but these few are of infinite worth, and of these 
there is none greater than this, — that if you call upon the 
invisible, but ever near Lord, he will hear you! Try it, 
and see if I do not tell you the truth. Try it, and see if it 
is all superstition and fancy. Try it amidst the temptations 
of the camp. Try it before the face of the foe, in the hour 
of danger when you need a defence, in the hour of fear 
when your heart begins to fail you, on the battle-field, in the 
hospital! God is near, and he never forsakes those that 
trust in him. In the name of our outraged country, in the 
name of humanity, in the name of the Church of Christ, 
in the name of those to whose sons already in the field you 
shall bear succor, I bid you God speed! I say, The Lord be 
with you! You shall have our support, our sympathy, our 
prayers to Him without whom all is vanity and misery. Be 
strong and trustful. Let it be said of you, as of one of Eng- 
land’s greatest and most God-fearing men and bravest sol- 
diers, ‘‘ Hope shone in him like a pillar of fire when it 
had gone out in all others!’’ God only knows the issues 
of this strife. Known unto him are all his works from the 
foundation of the world. Acts belong to us, events to him. 
He will provide. Remember that we are immortal, and 
that therefore we should be steadfast and immovable. Re- 
member that the quality of existence is of infinitely more 
moment than the quantity, and that, though the brave man 
should be destined to fill a nameless grave, the spot shall be 
marked and sealed by God, who hath not left his world, nor 
will leave it, and it shall be found that he who has lost his 
life has saved it. 
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HOMEWARD 


FROM FOREIGN LANDS. 
‘© Then I said, I shall die in my nest.”? — JOB xxix. 18. 


Tuere are they who have left their sweet home, 
Through these strange, distant places to roam, 
And no more back, no more, ever come ; 

And I sigh, with their memory oppressed, 


“ Let me die in my nest.” 


When the troubles of nature are rife, 
And the heart with itself is at strife, — 
For then Death is in conflict with Life, — 
I submit to the sovereign behest, 


But would die in my nest. 


Where within me the first thoughts were dreamed, 
And upon me affection first beamed, 

And through blossoms and tears my spring teemed 
With the scenes and companions loved best, 


I would die in my nest. 


Not in lands with a speech not my own, 
Where the sights that are newest look lone ; 
But where all most familiar had grown 

To my eyes and the throbs of my breast, — 


Shall I die in that nest ? 


They will say, It is one to the wise 

From what country the freed spirit flies, 
For the way is the same to the skies ; 
Truths to faith and to reason addressed, — 


But alas! for the nest. 
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O, methinks it would glad the last gaze, 
To be circled with friends of old days, 
And the scenes that are gilt with the rays 
That stream from the sun of the west 


O’er the down of my nest. 


And I hear a propitious decree ; 

And the blessing I hoped for shall be ; 

For I smell the wide air of the sea. 

There is land o’er the waves’ foamy crest ; —— 


. I shall die in my nest. 
N. L. F. 


WHAT CAN KEEP A PEOPLE UNITED? 


Arter the division of the Hebrew commonwealth, which 
had proved so fatal in all its results, one of her prophets fore- 
told a certain time when it would be possible to restore the 
old union. United in lineage and destiny, in historical and 
religious traditions, in the same Messianic hopes, it is always 
a question, how those Jewish tribes ever became divided, 
and why did they never attempt or effect a reconcilement. 
Now, in the light of Hebrew history, it is evident that the 
dismemberment of the kingdom of David and Solomon was 
a great political blunder, and also a great moral evil. It is 
also evident, that there was once an opportunity, providen- 
tially announced, to restore the sundered nation. That 
chance was permitted to pass, and the Jews were never 
gathered again into the same social or political brother- 
hood. It is an important inquiry, what cause, civil or relig- 
ious, hindered the fulfilment of Ezekiel’s prophecy. Why 
did not that people, so allied in blood, in faith, and hope, 
build again their broken nationality? It would seem that 
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ample attractions existed to draw and bind them together, 
in spite of any superficial differences or political strifes. 

It would be difficult now, in looking back to this era of 
the prophet’s life, to find any sufficient ground for a division 
of the Hebrew kingdom. Their political existence depend- 
ed on their union. Their religious progress depended on it. 
Their expectation that the Messiah would come to them, and 
not to the Gentiles, depended on it. And yet we must con- 
clude that some great moral and spiritual condition was 
slighted, some providential opportunity was lost; and so 
that people, though many ages the light and hope of the 
world, was dispersed over the face of the earth, their re- 
ligious growth checked forever, the Messiah, in whom all 
their hope centred, given to the Gentiles. The golden mo- 
ment passed by and no other moment came. Another people 
fulfilled the prophecy, and to them the Gospel has been 
preached, leaving the Jews a scattered and a despised race. 
Something of highest significance and value was omitted in 
the Hebrew life; otherwise we cannot account for the con- 
tinual disaster and final failure of the nation and race. 
What was it? They were a people of the strongest national 
feeling. They had one ancestry, one law, one faith. They 
had the most distinct characteristics, both physical and mor- 
al. They had the same religious history and hope. They 
had one language. They had developed a peculiar civiliza- 
tion. They had a government as separate from all other 
nationalities as ours is from all others now. And yet these 
various affinities, comprehending race, history, civilization, 
and religion, were not strong enough to keep the Hebrew 
commonwealth from dissolution. Prophecy, and a divinely 
given religion, and clear historical induction, all declare that 
Jerusalem could have retained her place among the capital 
cities of the world, and the Jews could still have had a home 
and a nation in the old land of promise. Where was the fatal 
misstep? What was the error, or what was the sin ? 

I have thought that these inquiries might suggest profit- 
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able lessons for ourselves; that possibly we might find in 
Jewish history some warning or example to guide our 
thoughts and conduct in similar dangers now. Let us know 
and fulfil the duty which the Jews neglected, and so achieve 
a better destiny. 

There are certain moral conditions on which nations, as 
well as families, depend for their united and progressive ex- 
istence. It is plain, from both experience and history, that 
the ties of kindred and natural affections are not sufficient to 
keep the fireside unbroken and harmonious. It is equally 
plain, that kindred race and speech, reverence for the same 
form of government and the same traditions, are not sufficient 
to keep off civil dissension and hold a people together in the 
same commonwealth. We must look deeper than all these 
for a bond of permanent union between soul and soul, wheth- 
er in the home or the state. By looking over the surface of 
any society you cannot tell whether there is a common life 
among the members, and a moral affinity by which one man 
helps on and keeps pace with another in happiness and civil- 
ization and spiritual growth. But, with Paul, we believe 
there is a genuine union which true hearts enter into, and 
which may extend through great communities, and embrace 
the widest separated individualities of a nation or a church, 
that shall always keep the inmost life harmonious, so that 
one member can never say to another, “I have no need of 
thee.” Every member of a true family confesses such a 
faith. Every individual of a true state, as every true mem- 
ber of the body of Christ, confesses it, in every word and office 
of holy, self-sacrificing love. It is important to know what 
that relation is, —important, in order to understand our 
most private and limited duties to one another, our largest 
duties to the community and the nation. I believe that the 
social instinct is the strongest of our natural impulses, far 
stronger than any self-love, or any feeling of individuality. 
Give to that instinct the sanction of religion, connect it with 
high moral principle, develop it into a vivid sense of com- 
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munion with God, into a living and active spiritual senti- 
ment, and you have a bond between soul and soul extending 
from the family into the widest love of humanity and of coun- 
try, which no earthly changes or differences can break asun- 
der. Ties of nature are broken in families and in states. To 
make them permanent, you must render them also ties of re- 
ligion. Here we gain a hint which will help us to understand 
what the relation is that insures a united household or nation. 
There is a supernatural and a natural view of national life 
and unity. These different views are illustrated by the his- 
tory of different people. The Hebrews represent the super- 
natural, the classic nations, Greece and Rome, the natural. 
The former rested on a divine law, the latter on similarity 
of organization, common tastes and habits. The tenacity of 
the Jewish people in maintaining their national character- 
istics, though dispersed among all nations, shows how strong 
and enduring is the religious bond, and how superior to all 
the ties of race. There is still a race of Jews, while Greeks 
and Romans are no longer represented among living men. 
That little kingdom in Judea died hard, and went through 
the severest and most protracted agonies in its years of dis- 
solving nationality. The heathen nations crumbled by the 
weight of years and infirmity, and found an easy death. Do 
we not find, in these familiar illustrations, that the bonds of 
nature are unequal to the moral task of cementing a perma- 
nent national union? A nation, to last, must embody an 
eternal purpose or idea. It must have a mission from above, 
and always recognize it, and live to fulfil it. Then you may 
predict that it will live forever. Naturally our Anglo-Saxon 
race is adhesive, —it clings together, and clings to its indi- 
vidual life. But on that ground alone you cannot predict a 
permanent union between the parts of an Anglo-Saxon nation. 
Only when you add to that bond of unity a sense of its rela- 
tion to God can you feel that the bond will not grow weak 
and break. ‘Tle tie that binds a people together must be 
divine as well as human. The theocratic feeling must some- 
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how enter into the government and consecrate it, and every 
great nation must partake of the Hebrew sentiment of being a 
peculiar people, raised up and ruled over by Jehovah himself. 
Not merely our relation to one another, but our relation to 
God, will decide the future of our own Union, as that has al- 
ready decided the existence of every nation that now is or has 
ever been. I think we can make the inquiry practical and 
clear to ourselves by asking whether the common atmosphere 
of national thought and feeling tends to foster, ripen, and 
deepen, or to hinder and shackle the growth of the highest 
nature in its members. That nation will live through great 
trials and strifes and dissensions, and preserve its union, 
which keeps itself mindful of a divine purpose in the world, 
and enables its individual members to live in clearer and 
trucr relations to God than they could live in under any 
other national conditions whatever. The Jews never forgot 
their ties of race, they did forget God. All through their 
history they were falling into idolatry. They were proud of 
their divine law, — and through that pride they degenerated 
into the Scribes and Pharisees of Christ’s time, mere formal- 
ists and hypocrites. Outwardly confessing their relation to 
God, they inwardly lived without him; and the supernatu- 
ral, as a present and vital element of the national life, the 
strong bond of national union, died out from the people’s 
heart, leaving them without any sufficient cohesion to keep 
them together. They no longer lived like a chosen race, and 
when God ceased to hold them united, they fell apart. It is 
the fate of all people when they no longer recognize a divine 
purpose in their existence, no longer live to embody and il- 
lustrate a divine idea. 

When I think of our own country, and feel a strong hope 
still that it is destined to rise out of its present depression, I 
recall the reason why it ever existed, the principles which it 
represents, the great ideas of its fathers and patriots, the mis- 
sion which God seems to have raised it up to‘accomplish. I 
believe that God wants such a nation, an asylum for the op- 
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pressed and outcast of all lands. He will ave such a nation 
somewhere on the face of the earth. He has offered the 
chance to ws, and has chosen us and set us apart for this 
great ministry, that we may live as no other people has yet 
lived, in relations of divine love to all races and kindred 
and tongues, oppressing and hindering none, but lifting up 
all and helping forward all in the way of a higher life. So 
long as we do this work of God, God himself will heal our 
dissensions and restore our nation. Only a great and free 
people can answer so divine a purpose, caly a united peo- 
ple. Our rapid growth, our high rank among the nations, 
‘vannot be accounted for on any lower grounds, on any nat- 
ural grounds whatever, such as the inherent superiority of 
the Saxon over Celtic or Southern races, but only on super- 
natural ground, that we were to be a people of God, to show 
forth the Divine Providence in extending protection over all 
men alike. The importance of our national unity and inde- 
pendence is only secondarily a question of race ; primarily it 
is one between the national heart and God, and here, if any- 
where, we shall find a promise of future life or the sign of 
future decay. It was the divine task or purpose assigned to 
a nation which constituted, in the eyes of the Jews, the foun- 
dation of all national unity.” It was a true faith, and it holds 
as true to-day of our country as it ever held of the old He- 
brew commonwealth. 

We cannot go back too often to the first principles of na- 
tional existence and the original ideas of our own govern- 
ment. Those principles and ideas are permanent, while feel- 
ing and passion are transient and passing. The great reasons 
why this nation ever existed are as strong to-day as ever; they 
continue unchanged, and are the same now as in the first 
days of the Revolution. There is not one disturbing element 
in the country that was not in it then, nor one new evil. 
True, old vices may have strengthened, but old virtues have 
strengthened too. If the feeling for slavery has grown and 
extended, so has the feeling against it. Therefore I see no 
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reason to abandon hope, or relax our exertion, or cease in our 
prayers. I place my reliance on the permanent ideas and 
principles of this government, not on the excited and es- 
tranged feelings of the hour. Principles last through years 
of trial, through prosperity or adversity, but feelings change 
with every day. I should lose my hope if I rested it on the 
passions that rule and disturb the present time. I regain it 
when I consider the unchanging ideas that first made us a 
people, and which I feel sure are quite able to keep us one 
through trials even greater than these that are upon us now. 
I regain it in my belief that we have not yet forgotten the 
divine purpose of our existence, that we have not yet sun- 
dered our relation to God. To give my faith in the form of 
Scripture, as a devout Jew like Ezekiel would have given it, 
I believe there is not a man in this country who cannot serve 
God better here than anywhere else in the world. Was not 
Jerusalem such a place to the Hebrews? and did not Jesus 
show that it was such a place to him, when he was looking 
down upon it, and mourning over its coming desolation ? 
“O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, which killest the prophets and 
stonest them that are sent unto thee, how often would I 
have gathered thy children together, as a hen doth gather 
her brood under her wings, and ye would not.” I pray that 
those last words may never come true of us, — “* ye would not.” 

What is the final lesson of these meditations but this, — na- 
tions as well as individuals fulfil religious ministries, and live 
for a religious destiny. To give them perpetuity, you must 
give them the same spiritual life which Christ gives to the in- 
dividual soul when making it an heir of immortality. Bring 
nations into the kingdom of God, make a people God’s; as 
much as possible, make government a theocracy,—and you 
endow them with permanent clements of life, and national 
unity becomes as much a spiritual fact as the hallowed rela- 
tions of home or the soul’s union with God. Keep this na- 
tion to its original and divine purpose, and you put it under 
divine protection, and, as far as lics in your power, insure 
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its unity and restore its peace. In our places, we are all 
summoned to be heroes, Christian heroes, to connect our 
love of country with our love of God. 

It is because I believe so strongly in the providential mis- 
sion of our country, that Iam so anxious to recall and re- 
assert the first principles of our national existence. It was a 
religious principle that colonized these shores, that was vin- 
dicated in our earliest history, that made us an independent 
nation, that has so far directed our political growth, and 
given us our rank and influence in the world. The meaning 
of our reverse to-day I believe to be God’s voice to recall us 
to these first principles, to show us that we have been in dan- 
ger of losing sight of them, and of forgetting that God whom 
the fathers always remembered and served. We have had a 
providential history so far. Let us not forget that we are 
still agents of Providence, having a religious destiny to work 
out, a religious end to gain. Be it ours henceforth, as it was 
heretofore the aim of the fathers, to illustrate the largest 
freedom blended with the most enlightened reverence and 
faith, two things never before united in the political and 
social life of a great nation. Let us remember, not only our 
relations to one another, but also our relation to God; for it 
is not in race, but in God, that we are one people, and des- 
tined to be one through generations and ages to come. 

D. ©. 


Do not trouble your people with controversies: whatsoever does 
“gender strife” the Apostle commands us to avoid; and much more 
the strife itself. A controversy is a stone in the mouth of the hearer, 
who should be fed with bread, and it is a temptation to the preacher, 
it is a state of temptation; it engages one side in lying, and both 
in uncertainty and uncharitableness ; and after all, it is not food for 
souls; it is the food of contention, it is a spiritual lawsuit, and it 
can never be ended; every man is right, and every man is wrong, in 
these things, and no man can tell who is right or who is wrong. 
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WEAK THINGS WHICH ARE BECOME MIGHTY. 


Upon a bright morning of the early Eastern summer, all 
along the slope of the hillside overlooking the Sea of Tibe- 
rias, and the vineyards and cornfields that lay along its 
borders, or stretched away toward the higher mountains, are 
gathered large and expectant crowds. They have been 
drawn together by one powerful impulse, and you might 
easily detect in the looks and tones of the various groups 
a mingling of anxiety and hope. For some time now they 
have been agitated by conflicting opinions, and eagerly they 
wait, trusting to have their doubts dissolved and their hopes 
confirmed. From the time the Baptist had come, startling 
Judxa and Galilee with his sharp, abrupt demand, “ Repent,” 
telling those who resorted to him of one to come mightier 
than he, the latchet of whose shoes he was unworthy to un- 
loose, the people had been in the wildest ferment of expec- 
tation. He was not the Christ, but the Christ was coming ; 
the day of deliverance was near. They had watched and 
waited for other signs of his coming, but these had seemed to 
wane since Herod had laid hold on John, and he had fallen 
a martyr to his own integrity, a woman’s hate, and a tyrant’s 
fear. Just then another voice broke out, “ by the way of the 
sea, beyond Jordan,” a voice mild and clear, but uttering the 
same short, emphatic word, “ Repent.” It caught the ear of 
the people. It echoed and re-echoed along the shore, and 
among the hills. It was taken up and repeated in humble 
homes, it was whispered from lip to lip, it fell gratefully 
upon many hearts. It went through all the land, not as 
when the clarion tones of the Baptist had drawn, in fear and 
haste, soldier and publican, Pharisee and Sadducee, but with 
a gentler, more persuasive accent, hardly reaching yet these, 
the dwellers in cities, the men of influence, power, and wis- 
dom, but touching the hearts of the dwellers in the hill 
country, fishers and vine-dressers, sick men and poor men, 
and devout men, who waited for the consolation of Israel. 
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He had made the tour of Galilee, he had stood in the syn- 
agogues which were now established all through the land, 
and afforded an occasion and an audience; he had healed all 
manner of sickness and of disease among the people, but as 
yet had said nothing of himself as the Messiah. He was 
called teacher, and prophet, and physician. Men hoped, but 
it was all so unlike their expectations that they still more 
feared. At their work and by the way-side, as they fished 
upon the lake or toiled upon the hills, as their flocks drew 
together at the evening watering or they gathered again in 
families within their humble homes, it was all talked over, — 
the one subject near all hearts, upon all lips. Still he main- 
tained a mysterious silence, working day and night for all, 
drawing crowds together, and teaching as well as healing, 
but of himself saying nothing, “for the hour was not yet.” 
Even the report of him had crossed the Jordan, and the peo- 
ple from Syria— Gentiles from Decapolis— brought their 
lunatic and sick, while from Judea, and from Jerusalem, 
and from beyond Jordan, great multitudes were come. And 
there they are upon the hillside under the pure air and clear 
light of the summer’s morning, waiting for the striking of the 
key-note of deliverance. 

The occasion had come, the fitting time and place and 
audience. Kverything was ready, all preparation possible 
had been made. In person Jesus was known to many. His 
face and form were familiar ; and his universal benevolence, 
his words of commiseration, as well as his deeds of mercy, 
had made him generally beloved, had won a general confi- 
dence and awakened a general hope. As he assumed the 
posture of one about to speak, and looked around upon that 
crowd of eager faces, pressing yet more closely upon him, 
more and more painfully eager, as the long-awaited word 
was about to be uttered. I can conceive of him as pausing 
ere he opened his mouth, and almost wishing that it was not 
his duty to dispel that long-cherished vision, and draw upon 
himself the suspicion and hate for which his words must be 
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the signal. There were eyes that glared with hate of the 
Roman before him; there were hearts elate with visions of 
victory and vengeance ; perhaps there were concealed arms 
ready to leap from their scabbards, and standards waiting 
at his bidding to be raised. There was the parched and 
compressed lip, the low, heavy breathing, the knit brow, 
the clenched hand, — all the combustible material of revolt, 
awaiting only the kindling spark. One word of his, and 
all their hopes were dashed! Where shall we find a finer 
instance of moral intrepidity, a heaven-sustained, a self-reli- 
ant courage, than this of Jesus, facing for the first time the 
multitude, and boldly, but quietly and completely, dissi- 
pating their falsely-grounded anticipations ? How was it 
that, when his first words struck at the root of that spirit 
which had drawn them together, and proclaimed a wholly 
different kingdom, the whole maddened multitude did not 
rush upon him as one man, and drive the impostor into the 
sea? How was it that they stayed quietly by, while upon 
the ruins of their expected kingdom he proceeded quietly to 
rear the whole fabric of that new kingdom which was to be 
his and theirs? How was it that, when he had finished that 
immortal discourse, that first Christian sermon, which as yet 
the ages have not fully comprehended, he came down from 
the mountain and still the multitudes followed him, “ aston- 
ished at his doctrine, for he taught them as one having au- 
thority and not as the Seribes’’? 

A few years, perhaps not more than five, are passed. Far 
away, along the Aigean Sea, a little vessel is threading its 
way, and comes to anchor in the harbor of the chief city of 
that part of Macedonia, Philippi, a colony of Rome, peopled 
by Romans, speaking the Roman language, and priding them- 
selves in following Roman manners and customs. Leaving 
the ship is one whose advent is not noticed by the gay and 
busy crowd, and yet not the coming of Cesar could so move 
and change the whole life of that colony. He is a stranger 
to them all, though one thing they have in common, a bond 
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of union and mutual pride, — he is Roman-born. He is a man 
to be remarked, even in such a crowd as would be gathered 
about the harbor of a provincial city, or moving through its 
streets, —not from his foreign dress, or air, or speech, but 
from that dignity and force which the peculiar character of 
his history and his mission must have stamped indelibly 
upon him. Turning aside from the marts of business, the 
halls of pleasure, the homes of luxury, he quietly remains by 
himself for a few days, preparing for his more active and im- 
mediate duties, or perhaps quietly studying the manners and 
glad 


characteristics of the people to whom he was bringing g 
and yet not welcome tidings. The Sabbath comes. The 
Jews here are too few and poor to have a synagogue, and 
have only, out of the city limits, by the river, a small and 
cheap oratory for prayer. Hither at the hour of morning 
prayer came Paul, turned from his own plans by a vision 
bidding him go into Macedonia. A little band of Jewish 
believers, not all of Jewish birth, mostly, if not all, women, 
constitute the assembly he finds already gathered. Taking 
his seat, he commenced at once to teach these women of that 
better faith of which he is the accredited messenger, of that 
Jesus of Nazareth to whom now his life is given. Among 
the hearers was one Lydia, a woman of Thyatira, a place then 
and long remarkable for its purple dye, which would nat- 
urally find a ready sale in the lordly city of Philippi, and 
probably caused her to be a resident there through a part of 
the year,* as she is said to have had a house, to which she 
invited the Apostle and his companions. To the words of 
Paul she lends a ready and glad credence, and, when he 
ceases, begs that both she and her household may he bap- 
tized in the river which flows close by their place of meeting, 
a river once polluted by the blood of Romans shed in battle, 
now the first of European waters to receive and consecrate 
the believer in the new faith. She had come, a stranger, 





* Coneybeare and Howson. 
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simply for the purposes of trade, but she had found a faith. 
First convert was she to the first Christian sermon ever 
preached in Europe, —and though that convert probably re- 
turned to Thyatira, and may have been a founder there of 
that church of which the book of Revelation speaks, — yet the 
Gospel seed was planted in an unpromising soil indeed, as it 
would seem from what soon befell the Apostle, which the 
sixteenth chapter of Acts relates ; yet perhaps because of that 
all the more surely planted, growing into that vast tree whose 
leaves have been for the healing of her nations. Strange, is 
it not, to think of Christianity pervading all the mighty em- 
pires and monarchies of Europe, and then go back to that 
humble building by the river, open, as many of them were, 
to the sky, and think of that first sermon and that first con- 
vert! Surely, God has regard to the humble! Who would 
think he had done much in any cause when he had won 
but a single woman? How, in these days, is that which is 
started and supported by women ridiculed and opposed ! 
Christianity has not yet taught men the whole truth of the 
womanly nature; nor, much as it has done, has it removed 
every unworthy prejudice as to her power and sphere. We 
flippantly remember, if it indeed be true, that the first mis- 
chief came through woman, while a better and a broader 
truth is that the first convert in the world to the truths of 
Jesus was without question his own gentle mother, while 
she who first welcomed it to the shores and gave it a home 
in enlightened Europe was Lydia, the seller of purple from 
Thyatira. 

Centuries roll away. Columbus has given a new world 
not only to Castile, but to Christ, though the greed of gold 
and the foul cruelty of his followers have frustarted that which 
to his enthusiastic spirit was the better portion of his discoy- 
ery. There is yet no real knowledge of Christ, only at best 
the exchange of one superstition for another. It is not the 
hot clime of the tropics, but high up within the temperate 
zone, that the standard of the true cross is to be planted and 
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unfurled, and the New World must yet wait for the hour and 
the men. Another century passes. The Old World has been 
rent with religious strife. Persecutions of all sorts have 
thinned the ranks of the pure in heart, but neither dimmed 
their faith nor destroyed their courage. England rejects its 
own, and Europe can afford no sure protection. Then the 
thought of a wilderness to be won for God, a far-off home of 
peace and quiet and unshackled conscience, nerves a few for 
the forlorn adventure. It is now two months since they set 
sail, and winter has come down upon the ocean and the land ; 
and, as their weary, solitary vessel nears the shore, before 
them lies a dreary, rock-bound coast, with intervals of sand 
stretching away seaward and landward. The storms have 
used them roughly ; the calms have deceived and delayed ; 
while treachery has brought them, scantily provisioned, im- 
perfectly armed, without money or means of shelter, at the 
commencement of the most inclement season, to a most 
inhospitable shore. For a whole month longer they lie at 
anchor within the shelter of Cape Cod, their ship, uncom- 
fortable as it is, their only home, while parties are con- 
stantly out surveying the country for a fit place for a perma- 
nent abode. Two expeditions return without success, but a 
third; consisting of seventeen, discover the spot since hal- 
lowed to us by the landing of the Pilgrims.* There is, how- 
ever, another spot and another fact too generally overlooked. 
After encountering many perils from rain and flood and 
frost, from Indians and accident, these seventeen landed 
upon an island just without Plymouth harbor, to which 
they gave the name of Clark’s Island, as it was the mate 
of that name who first put his foot upon it. This was on 
Friday, and on Sunday, though their situation might well 
have excused them, true to their principles, they rested from 
all labor; and there the first Christian Sabbath that was 
ever kept in this land of hope was passed, and the next day 





* Young’s Chronicles. 
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the famous landing upon Plymouth Rock was made. The 
chronicles are provokingly silent about that first Sabbath. 
They had no shelter. It had rained fiercely all the night of 
their landing; they had dried their clothes the next day, and 
discovered that they were upon an uninhabited island. They 
had lain down again and slept, chilled and wetted, and had 
awaked to see the mainland but a few minutes’ sail away. 
But it was the Sabbath, and they would not desecrate it. 
The simple record is, “On the Sabbath day we rested.” But 
we all know what a Puritan rest was, — and where Carver 
and Bradford and Winslow were, there was something more 
than rest. There was devout gratitude, there were fervent 
prayers, there was the voice of praise and the word of exhor- 
tation. The God who had been with them so long was not 
forgotten amid all that cheerless gloom. Then and there, 
for the first time, the wilderness heard the name of God ; 
then and there these shores were dedicated to Christ. Would 
that we could know what were the prayers and the exhort- 
ings of the day, would that we might know who first breathed 
the Divine name to the forest and the shore, who first made 
the wild Western wind repeat the name of God. To them it 
was as other Sabbaths, it is passed over without a comment ; 
to us it is as no other Sabbath, for it was the beginning of a 
long line, only to end when the perfect Sabbath shall be ush- 
ered in, it was the laying of the corner-stone of our religious 
character and history. When the Gospel began its way in 
Asia, we know the word that was said, and who it was that 
spoke ; when first Europe heard the name of Jesus, we know 
that Paul uttered it to Lydia and her assistants, without the 
gate at Philippi; when America received the glad tidings, 
we only know that it was by a little band of houseless wan- 
derers, upon an island of the sea, near to that rock we have 
made holy. To that Sabbath and that island I would rather 
transfer my reverence, and to that apply the beautiful words 
of Mrs. Hemans : — 


“ Ay! call it holy ground, 
The spot where first they trod.” 
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Is it not a strange tale? How unlike is the wisdom and 
the way of God, to the wisdom and the way of man! When the 
Gospel began its way in these three geographical divisions, 
what could have seemed more unpropitious ? What was to 
help it forward, against Jewish hate, Gentile scorn, savage 
indifference ? Humanly speaking, what so hopeless as the 
precepts of the Sermon on the Mount, delivered to those mul- 
titudes, or the words of Paul addressed to a few women, or the 
prayers of that lone isle by the sea? What is gained, what 
is done, what is to be hoped? Is not everything against 
success ? No sword, no power, no advantage, nothing upon 
which man leans! And yet behold the result! As if God 
delighted to confound and set at naught all human calcula- 
tions, and would show that there is in a single word, spoken 
in feebleness and in faith, a power that shall go on conquer- 


ing and to conquer. 
i 1 J. F. W. W. 


Ir may, however, prove impossible to reduce the seceded States to 
unconditional submission, without a greater lapse of time, and greater 
sacrifices, than the North may be willing to endure. If so, the terms 
of compromise suggested by Mr. Cairnes, which would secure all 
west of the Mississippi for free labor, would be a great immediate 
gain to the cause of freedom, and would probably in no long period 
secure its complete triumph. We agree with Mr. Cairnes, that this 
is the only kind of compromise which should be entertained for a 
moment. That peace should be made giving up the cause of quar- 
rel, the exclusion of slavery from the Territories, would be one of the 
greatest calamities which could happen to civilization and to man- 
kind. Close the Territories, prevent the spread of the disease to 
countries not now afflicted with it, and much will already have been 
done to hasten its doom. But that doom would still be distant if the 
vast uncolonized region of Arkansas, and Texas, which alone is 
thought sufficient to form five States, were left to be filled up by a 
population of slaves and their masters; and no treaty of separation 
can be regarded with any satisfaction but one which should convert 
the whole country west of the Mississippi into free soil. — J. STUART 
Mit, Westminster Review. 








DIRGE. 


FAREWELL, brother! deep and lowly 
Rest thee on thy bed of clay ; 
Kindred saints and angels holy 
Bore thy heavenward soul away. 
Sad we give thee to the number 
Laid in yonder icy halls, 
And above thy peaceful slumber 


Many a shower of sorrow falls. 


Hear our prayer, O God of glory! 
Lowly breathed in Sorrow’s song ; 

Bleeding hearts lie bare before thee, 
Come in holy trust made strong. 

Hark ! a voice comes nearer, stronger, 
From the shadowy land ye dread : 

“ Mortals! mortals! seek no longer 


Those that live among the dead.” 


Farewell, brother! soon we meet thee 


Where no cloud of sorrow rolls ; 


For glad tidings float — how sweetly !— 


From the blessed LAND OF SOULS. 
Death’s cold gloom, — it parts asunder ! 
Lo! the folding shades are gone. 

fo) fo] 
Mourner, upward, — yonder! yonder! 


God’s broad day comes pouring on. 
o 
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RANDOM READINGS. 


LAST WORDS FOR THE PARTING YEAR. 


We are coming once more to the close of the year, and such a 
year as never was known in the history of this or of any nation. It 
has been a year of trembling hopes and bitter disappointments, of 
wide-spread sorrow and anguish of desolated homes, and of heroic 
self-sacrifice. It has left one hundred thousand graves in which 
much of the beauty and flower of the manhood of the country lies 
buried. It has seen us at home gather more thoughtfully into our 
sanctuaries, and cling more closely and devoutly to the horns of the 
altar. The prayers that go up have a more beseeching earnestness, 
as the loved ones far away in camps, in hospitals, in weary marches, 
in the deadly conflict or falling in battle, crowd into our remem- 
brance. There is consolation in our great national sorrows and 
afflictions, and the cloud has its silver lining ; for when before did a 
million men spring to arms voluntarily from love of country and free 
institutions? when before were so many willing to lay down their 
lives for the cause of justice and humanity? This flings a moral 
beauty and grandeur over the fields of carnage, and makes the ground 
holy which they have baptized with blood. 

Never before was there more need of preaching Christ, of diffusing 
a literature imbued with his spirit and inspired with his love, of ap- 
plying the Gospel to our affairs with its sanctions and hopes of im- 
mortality. If here in our own communities we are not to be split up 
into wretched and jarring factions, if the war is to be kept true to its 
legitimate and lofty aims, and not degenerate into remorseless bar- 
barities and leave us savages at the close, if the human heart North 
as well as South shall not run gall instead of the milk of human 
kindness, if we are to give up our loved ones as beautiful offerings to 
God and to the country, then we need a closer and more loving com- 
munion with the blessed Lord to keep our motives clear, our spirit 
Christian, and our faith serene. 

The year 1863 is about to dawn, and never did the book of fate 
seem ready to open with such momentous results. It will bring 
freedom nominally and legally to three millions of slaves. If it does 
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so really, or even if freedom shall be once more and forever national 
and slavery only sectional, and if Columbia shall indeed “to glory 
arise,” even to a higher plane of national existence, and the new 
generations shall follow us redeemed from the curse that lay heavily 
upon us, then how cheaply might we hold the blood and the treasure 
expended, and how would the spirits of our heroes slain, but. still 
hovering over us, rejoice in the sacrifice they had made! It is not 
often that life can be given up in exchange for blessings so rich and 
enduring. Let courage then, and faith and trust in God, be the inspi- 
rations of the hour. He turns the courses of history as the rivers of 
water are turned, and he is turning them now. Do not believe that 
he ever wastes the blood of his martyrs ! 

In this spirit we bid the year farewell. Work on with the faith 
that conquers. It is a privilege, after all, to live in one of the transi- 
tion periods when a century is lived in a day and when men can do 
and die for great ideas. Probably we shall never stand again be- 
tween two such years as the year that is passing and the year that is 
coming. Let each of us, reader, take a new vow of consecration, as 
if life had risen in value and must be more sacredly rendered to God 


and humanity. s. 


VESPER MUSIC. 

WE hope the readers of the Magazine will not pass lightly over 
the very sweet and beautiful “ Vespers” which a new contributor 
sends for their edification. Sing them with the children at evening 
worship. We subjoin Ried’s “ Celestial Army,” also a vesper piece. 

I stood by an open casement, and looked upon the night, 


And saw the westward-going stars pass slowly out of sight. 


Slowly the bright procession went down the gleaming arch, 
And my soul discerned the music of the long triumphal march, 


Till the great celestial army, stretching far beyond the poles, 
Became the eternal symbol of the mighty march of souls. 


Onward, forever onward, red Mars led down the clan ; 
And the moon, like a mailéd maiden, was riding in the van. 


And some were bright in beauty, and some were faint and small 
f=] 7 , 


But those might be in their great heights the noblest of them all. 
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Downward, forever downward, behind earth’s dusky shore, 


They passed into the unknown night, — they passed and were no more. 
7 (ala / 


No more? OQ, say not so, and downward is not just, 
For the sight is weak and the sense is dim that looks through heated dust. 


The stars and the mailéd moon, though they seem to fall and die, 
Still sweep with their embattled line an endless reach of sky. 


And though the hills of death may hide the bright array, 
The marshalled brotherhood of souls still keeps its onward way. 


Upward, forever upward, I see their march sublime, 


And hear the glorious music of the conquerors of time. 


And long let me remember that the palest fainting one 


May to diviner vision be a bright and blazing sun. 


“THE BOSTON SEWING-CIRCLE.” 


Tnat sounds like the good old times when they talked of “the 
Boston Meeting-house,” and “the Boston School-house.” There is 
a “Boston Sewing-Circle.” It is not “The Fragment Society,” 
which, we believe, is the oldest existing Sewing-Circle in the hub- 
city of the universe, but a mighty congregation of women convened 
for the sake of supplying the Sanitary Commission with garments, &e. 
for the sick and wounded soldiers. All Boston is enlisted, without 
distinction of name or street or sect or party. We are uniting the 
North, the women of the North at least, whatever may become of 


’ 


the “Union” so called. Mercantile Hall was never put to a better 
purpose than when it was opened for “ The Boston Sewing-Circle.” 
May the association live as long as there shall be need, and may 


that time be short. E. 


SOLDIERS’ OATHS. 


Mackay (a general in the English army of the glorious Revo- 
lution) heard his men cursing and swearing as they stumbled among 
the rubbish. “ My lads!” cried the stout old Puritan in the midst 
of the uproar, “ you are brave fellows, but do not swear. We have 
more reason to thank God for the goodness which he has shown us 


this day, than to take his name in vain.” — MACAULAY. 
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LITURGIES. 


We extract the following from -the Preface to a new and most 
admirable book of “Common Prayer for Christian Worship, in Ten 
Services for Morning and Evening, with Special Collects, Prayers, 
and Occasional Services,” published in London by E. T. Whitfield, 
178 Strand, 1861. E. 

“To any one who watches the signs of the times, it must be 
obvious that an increasing number of persons, even in churches of 
the freest ritual, are coming to the conclusion that it is an advantage 
in public worship to have a Book of Common Prayer. Doubtless 
the extempore outpouring of the minister will still be preferred by 
many, partly from the force of long custom, and partly from a con- 
viction that words fresh from the heart are better adapted both to 
eall forth and to express genuine fervor, than prayers read from a 
book ; but others will care more for the fitness than the newness of 
the language, and, instead of becoming weary of the familiar phrase, 
will find endearing associations cluster round it, and will feel a 
warmer glow of devotion from the thought that they are uniting, 
not only with their fellow-worshippers immediately around them, 
but with many Christian assemblies far and near. Nor will forms 
of expression which evidently belong to a bygone time be without 
a peculiar sacredness, if we think of them as having served to clothe 
the homage and desires of devout men who have long passed from 
this world. The Reformation, as an insurrection of individual faith 
and the inward spirit against ecclesiastical method and tradition, 
favored the habit of ‘free prayer, and made it almost coextensive 
with Protestantism. In this country, however, the grand exception 
presented by the National Church was not without effect upon the 
taste and feeling of the less extreme Protestants themselves; es- 
pecially of those among them who hoped, by some enlargement of 
her latitude, to be reinstated within her pale. Baxter and Calamy, 
it is well known, stood near enough to the Church to be drawn into 
negotiations with her for the admission of their people; and, had 
reasonable concessions been made to them with regard to particular 
parts of the Book of Common Prayer, their non-conformity would 
have ceased. They pressed no scruple against a stated form of 
worship ; and, had not the exclusive clerical party defeated all pro- 


posals for a ‘comprehension, were ready to exchange the usages 
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of the conventicle for those of the parish church. From that time, 
the use of free prayer among the English Presbyterians is due to 
the necessity of external position rather than of internal conviction. 
Shut out from the national communion, they fell back upon the 
modes of worship most congenial to their scattered, unorganized, and 
(as they still hoped) merely provisional life. But from time to time 
local experiments were made of liturgical forms, betraying the old 
tendency to qualify individual fervor by regulated order. It is quite 
in harmony, therefore, with the history of the English Presbyterians, 
that a body of London ministers, inheriting their traditions and their 
name, their protest against creeds which divide Christians, their long- 
ing for a worship which unites, should have conceived the design of a 
new liturgical compilation, to be gathered, in a catholic spirit, from 
the devotional writings of every Christian age. To one of their mem- 
bers they accordingly gave the commission — with promises of help 
which have been more than fulfilled — to revise the Services in use 
in the Church of England, and to make additions from other sources, 
after having carried out more fully a course of reading which has 
always been his delight. The first design was to introduce nothing 
new. To abide by this limitation, however, was found impracticable, 
from the necessity of adapting parts to the whole, and also from the 
requirements of theological honesty. It was, moreover, strongly felt 
by some, that only in combination with a new element could the old 
have its greatest worth, and provide for the several varieties of need,” 


ete., etc. 


FEMALE INFLUENCE. 

I HAVE noticed that a married man, falling into misfortune, is 
more apt to retrieve his situation in the world than a single one, 
chiefly because his spirits are soothed and relieved by domestic 
endearments, and self-respect, kept alive by finding that, although 
abroad may be darkness and humiliation, yet there is still a little 
world of love at home, of which he is the monarch. Whereas, a 
single man is apt to run to waste and self-neglect; to fall to ruins 
like some deserted mansion, for want of inhabitants. I have often 
had occasion to remark the fortitude with which women sustain the 
most overwhelming reverse of fortune. Those disasters which break 
down the spirit of man, and prostrate him in the dust, seem to call forth 


all the energies of the softer sex, and give such intrepidity and ele- 
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vation to their character, that at times it approaches to sublimity. 
Nothing can be more touching than to behold a soft and tender 
female, who had been all weakness and dependence, and alive to 
every trivial roughness while treading a prosperous path, suddenly 
rising in mental force, to be the comforter and supporter of her hus- 
band under misfortunes, abiding with unshrinking firmness the bit- 
terest blasts of adversity. As the vine which has long twined its 
graceful foliage about the oak, and has been lifted by his sunshine, 
will, when the hardy plant is rifled by the thunderbolt, cling around 
it with its caressing tendrils, and bind up its shattered brow ; so, too, 
it is beautifully ordained by Providence that woman, who is the 
ornament and dependent of man in his happier hours, should be his 
stay and solace when smitten with dire and sudden calamity ; wind- 
ing herself into the rugged recesses of his nature, tenderly support- 


ing his drooping head, and binding up the broken heart. — Irvine. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Eyes and Ears. By Henry Warp Beecuer. Boston: Ticknor 
and Fields. — A neatly printed volume of over four hundred pages. 
It comprises articles which appeared originally in the New York 
Ledger, under the title, “ Thoughts as they occur, by One who keeps 
his Eyes and Ears open.” Besides these, some have been taken 
from the Independent. They are made up of racy descriptions of 
nature, of men and things, thrown off extemporaneously in happy 
and mirthful moods ; are good reading for any one ; would put all peo- 
ple in loving relations with their kind and with all orders of being, 
from man to insect; are especially to be commended to dyspeptics of 
whatever class, and to bigots of all denominations. Dr. Nott used 
to say, “ I can always convert a man if I can first make him laugh,” 


by which rule Mr. Beecher will have multitudes of converts. S. 


The Poems of OLIVER WENDELL Howtmes. Boston: Ticknor and 
Fields. — This is one of Ticknor and Fields’s series in blue and gold. 
It contains the author’s earlier and later poems, with a very good 
likeness of the poet. If you want his poems entire, this is the volume 
to purchase. We do not remember to have seen “ Urania” in any 
other collection, —a poem delivered before the Mercantile Library 
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Association, abounding in lively satire on customs and manners. The 
mission of Holmes is to cure melancholy, break up artificial gravity, 
expose bad habits and bad taste, and puncture shams. One will live 
longer for reading him. The volume has a modest Preface, closing 
in this strain : — 
“ Deal gently with us, ye who read ! 
Our largest hope is unfulfilled, — 
The promise still outruns the deed, — 
The tower, but not the spire, we build. 
“ Our whitest pearl we never find ; 
Our ripest fruit we never reach ; 
The flowering moments of the mind 
Drop half their petals in our speech. 
“These are my blossoms; if they wear 
One streak of morn or evening’s glow, 
Accept them ; but to me more fair 


The buds of song that never blow.” 
s 


Lectures on Moral Science, delivered before the Lowell Institute, 
Boston. By Marx Hopkins, D. D., LL. D., President of Williams 
College, Author of “ Lectures on the Evidences of Christianity,” ete. 
Boston: Gould and Lincoln. — Dr. Hopkins was elected Professor 
of Moral Phijoscphy, in, Williams College, in:.1%50, and being dis- 
satisfied with Paley, whose text-book was then in general use, insti- 
tuted a course of lectures, which weve variously elaborated, and are 
now wrought into the treatise before us.’ ‘They are the best thought 
of a finely philosophic mind upo« men and his relations, tracing the 
harmonies between man and nature, between man and himself, be- 
tween man and his fellows, and between man and his God. Dr. 
Hopkins’s style is concise and luminous, his matter rich and sugges- 
tive, and we should be glad to learn that in the flood of lighter read- 
ing he had found a hearing for themes and discussions which tax the 


power of thinking, while they amply reward it. s. 


A Book for Girls. The Good Girl and True Woman ; or Ele- 
ments of Success drawn from the Life of Mary Lyon and other simi- 
lar Characters. By Witt1AmM M. Tuayer. Boston: Gould and 
Lincoln. — Examples! First, second, last, we want examples! Light 
shining through good works glorifies the Heavenly Father, and 
cheers and edifies the hearts of his children. Mr. Thayer has 
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selected a noble character in making choice of Mary Lyon, though 
we have always felt that, with all her earnestness of spirit, her hori- 
zon was a limited one, and that she did not realize how various and 
how rich is our human life. This book emphasizes what is often 
pronounced, but feebly and scarcely heard at all; and if to some of 
the young readers its pages seem over serious, let them be placed by 
the side of much which is as clearly frivolous. E. 


Book of Vespers: an Order of Evening Worship. With Select 
Psalms and Hymns. New York: James Miller, 522 Broadway. 
Boston: Walker, Wise, & Co. 1862.—This book is a valuable 
portion of a larger volume which we have already commended to the 
favorable notice of our readers. We had an opportunity to listen to 
the chanting and singing of some of the Words of Prayer and Praise 
at the last Unitarian Convention in Brooklyn, and were led to the 
conclusion that, with a well-trained choir, such services as this collec- 
tion provides would be very interesting and edifying. The work of 
the printer has been admirably done. E. 


An Historical Research. Opinions of the Founders of the Repub- 
lic on Negroes as Slaves, as Citizens, and as Soldiers. — We are per- 
sonally indebted to Mr. George Livermore for a copy of this very 
valuable pamphlet, as refreshing to the eyes as instructive for the 
mind. It suppiiesa most-striking testiraony t# the-ethical fact that 
the toleration of evil is the first step towards its consecration. The 
founders of the republie wou'd have resented as an outrage any at- 
tempt to attribute to those of them who were most inclined to be 
tender towards slavery the opinzons of the so-called Vice-President 
of the Southern Confederacy. ‘'These pages show, that, as that sec- 


, 


ond officer of the Rebellion affirms, there has been “ progress” at 
the South. Let Christianity and humanity say in what direction ! 
The testimony which Mr. Livermore has so happily presented is all 
the more valuable because it came so largely, not from men of the 
North, or from those who are charged with ultraism and fanaticism, 
but from Southerners and statesmen, men who may be supposed to 
have understood the negro character, and his capacity for the offices 
oO ’ 
of the soldier and the citizen. Whilst this “ Research” is exceed- 
ingly timely, and may well appear as a tract for the times, it should 
be put into a more enduring form, and have a wide. circulation, and 


not be buried in any volume of “ Historical Transactions.” 
E. 
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fHE RESULTS OF EMANCIPATION. 


j} M. Auaustin Cocnin. Translated by Miss} 
Mary L. Boorn, Translator of M. Gasparin’s 
works on America. 

This remarkable and opportune work will be brought 

a with the least possible delay. Dr. Brownson and other 

mpetent critics pronounce this work of M. Cochin the 

pst valuable contribution to social science which has 
geared for years. It is based upon official reports, per- 
tly reliable as authority, and exhibits the social, moral, 
ai economical results of emancipation in those coun- 

es where it has taken place. In the utter absence of 
trustworthy information on these absorbingly interest- 

y subjects, it is impossible to overestimate the impor- 

eo of this timely work. 


| 
| 
LATELY PUBLISHED. 
ME ALTAR AT HOME. Con- 


taining about 150 original Prayers by about 30 
Clergymen ; with appropriate Selections from 
the Scriptures and the best devotional writers. 
12mo. Bevelled bds., red edges, $ 1. | 
“ We have never seen a manual which seemed to us, 
m the whole, so well adapted to the object for which it 
las been prepared.’? — Christian Examiner. 
“ We cannot too highly praise this manual of domestic 
worship.’? — North American Review. 


WALKER 


SECOND SERIES. 





75 cents. 





RECONSTRUCTION OF BIBLICAL THEO- 
RIES ; or, Biblical Science improved in its His- 
tory, Chronology, and Interpretation. By L. A. 


SAWYER. 12mo. 62 cents. 


‘“‘His interpretation is clear, masculine, objective, as 
well as ingenious, and is conscientiously vouched, phrase 
by phrase, by actual exhibition of the text.’? — Christian 
Examiner. 


THE REJECTED STONE; 


Resurrection in America. 


, Insurrection vs. 
3y a Native of Vir- 


ginia. 12mo. Cloth, 50 cents. 
THE TRUE STORY OF THE BARONS OF THE 


SOUTH; or, the Rationale of the American 
Conflict. By Rev. E. W. 
“ Records of Bubbleton Parish.’ 

duction by Rey. S.J. May. 12mo. 


With Intro- 
75 cents. 


Other interesting Books in Press. 


WISE, & CO., 


245 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 





T he “Autocrat of the 4 


KHiteben. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE 


P.P. STEWART COOKING-STOVE, 


Vith large 


Oven, Hot-Water Reservoir, Tin Warming-Closet, Top Baker, Front Roaster, &e. 


For Summer or Winter Use, with Wood, or Anthracite or Bituminous Coal. 


Ask for the genuine 
Ip, P. Stewart Stove, 


‘and see that Mr. Stew- 
ar’s name in full is 
| On the Hearth-Plates. 


PLAIN-ror SToveEs supplied, without furniture, if 





MORE THAN 


90,000 


te Every Stove fully 
warranted for a period 
of 3 Months, 


A Water-Back, introduced into the Stove, 


desired. 


| if desired, which operates equally as we si] as those in any range. 


FULLER, WARREN, & CO., 


Exclusive Manufacturers and Proprietors of the Clinton § 


Boston, GEORGE W. WALKER, 
heed ork, JOHN * A, BUTLER, 
» Ww ILCOX & Co, 





a 


15 Union Street. 
213 Water Street. 


Store Works, 
TROY, N. Y. 
Worcester, WILLIAM LUCAS. 
Hartford, W. J. PHILLIPS, 


RreyYNo.Lps, Author of 
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GEORGE W. WARE & CO., 


Having purchased the Stock of the late firm of BLAKE 
AND DAVENPORT, will continue the 


— Furniture, Upholstery, 


AND 
LOOKING-GLASS BUSINESS, 
AT THE OLD STAND, 

No. 12 CORNHILL, and 
25 WASHINGTON STREET. 


Rich Parlor sil, o of cael vine and Black 
Waluut, in Brocatelle, Plush, Damask, 
Chally, Reps, &e., &e, 
Chamber Sets, of Rosewood, Mahogany, Walnut, 
Oak, Chestnut, and Painted, in every variety 
of style, to suit the taste and fancy 
of the purchaser. 


* 


ALSO 
A full assortment of sins and other Chairs. 


Hair, Silk, Cotton, Sack, Palm-Leaf, and 
Excelsior Mattresses, 
Together with a great variety of articles usually keptina 


First-class Furniture Warehouse. 


GAS-FIXTURES. 





S. A. STE TSON & CO., 


No, 352 Washington Street, Boston, 
Invite attention to their stock of 


Chandeliers and Gas-Fixtures, 


comprising the most select and varied assortment in New | 
England, which they offer at fair prices. 
| Gas-Pipe introduced into Buildings of every descrip- 
|| tion; particular attention paid to fitting up 


CHURCHES AND LECTURE-HALLS, 


as well as private dwellings. 
All kinds of alterations and repairs of Gas-Fixtures or 
Piping carefully and neatly executed. 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE, 


Che New England 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE C0., 





Office, No. 39 State Street, Boston. 
| ‘ —_ 
| Insures Lives on the Mutual Principle, 


NET ACCUMULATION EXCEEDING $2,050,000. 


| 
Baie 
And increasing, 
| future. 

| The 
| business conducted exclusively for the benefit of the per- 
|sons insured. The greatest risk taken on a life $ 15,000, 
| Surplus distributed among the members every fifth year, 
1843 ; settled by cash or by addition to 
The distribution of December, 1858, ainounted 


The whole safely and advantageously invested. 


from December 1, 
| policy. 


to thirty-six per cent of the premium paid | in the last five 4 w 


}years. Premiums may be paid quarterly or semi-annu- 
ally when desired, and amounts not too small. 


| op : ; 
Forms of applications and pamphlets of the Company. 


or the benefit of Members, present and 





and its Reports, to be had of its agents, or at the office of | 


| the Company, or forwarded by mail, if written for, 


WILLARD PHILLIPS, PRESIDENT. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, SECRETARY, 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WORCESTER. 


INCORPORATED IN 1844. 


Capital and Accumulation, $250,000. 
Hon. ISAAC 
Hon. EMORY 
C. HARRIS, 
WM. DICKINSON, 


DAVIS, 
WASHBURN, 


President. 
Vice-President. 
Esq., Secretary. 


Esq., Treasurer. 


; ie very successful Company, having accumu- 
| lated a large surplus cash-capital, are issuing 
| Policies at reduced rates of Premium. Clergymen, 
|students, and all others desirous of effecting insur- 
ance on their lives, are invited to examine the sys- 
{tem adopted by this Company, before procuring 
jpolicies in others, which may be valueless when 


such policies become claims. Policies issued, with 


| permits to reside in Kansas, California, and Foreign * 


| Countries, — including several of the missionary 
stations, —in healthy localities. Pamphlets con- 
itaining all necessary information, Table of Rates, 
|last Annual Report, &c., may be obtained on appli- 
les ation, by mail or otherwise, to the Agents of the 
Ic Yompany in most of the principal towns in New 
England; to the Secretary at Worcester; or at the 
Boston office, No. 29 State Street. 


JAMES D. KENT, Agent. 





| 
| 





a 


ie 


. | the Office 
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(| NEW CARPETINGS, ne FOSTER & PEABODY, 
{ Pee er oe Dealers in 


| WILLIAM E. BRIGHT 


Has now open his Spring stock of 


Shoes, & Rubbers, 


Boots, 
OF ALL KINDS, 


| Axminster Carpets, with borders to mateh| For Ladies, Gentlemen, Boys, Misses, and Children’s 
lwear. We have on hand a large ‘stock of goods 
Royal Wiltons, suitable for FALL AND WINTER WEAR, and 
English Brussels, have unsurpassed facilities for making any style to 

English T tri measure at short notice. 

nglis apestries, | 

AND | 
| 
| 
| 


Boston. 


Toilet Slippers made up. 
218 Washington St., 
KIDDERMINSTER CARPETINGS. : aa 


JOHN W. LORD, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Sheet Fron and Cin Ware, 


AND DEALER IN 


The above goods are of the BEST QUALITIES and| 
NEWEST STYLES, and were selected for the 
RETAIL TRADE. 


The assortment of THREE-PLY and TWO-PLY)| 





a 
CARPETINGS is large, of the best quality, and offered 
"°¥ alow prices,  SS”~S*~SS VES, HARD AND HOLLOW WARE, 


(i iipieh aula Oven, Boiler, and Ash-Pit Doors, and Funnel Thimbles. 
CARPET WAREHOUSE, alae 


No. 328 & 330 WASHINGTON STREET, BRITANNIA and JAPAN WARE. 
No. 51 Washington Street, 


OPPOSITE THE ADAMS HOUSE, 
BOSTON. ROXBURY. 


WHEELER & WILSON MEDAL FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 








The wide-spread rep- 
utation of this machine 
is eminently due to its 
peculiar merits, which 
are acknowledged by the 


others in the requisites 
It has 


best judges to surpass all « 


looked upon as a house- 
hold economy. In all the 
finer qualities of family 
sewing, on silk, linen, 
cotton, and broadcloth, 
in hemming, stitching, 
quilting, gathering, and 


all the innumerable ends 





for family use. 


become a domestic in- to which female needle- 





‘ stitution, and is justly work is applied, the 
WHEELER & WILSON SEWING MACHINE 
confessedly occupies a position of pre-eminence. Those 
availed themselves of the advantages of this machine are invited to examine its 
operation, and obtain specimens of its work, at the sales-room. In order to place 
it within the reach of all, it is now offered at REDUCED PRICES, and 
new style for FIFTY DOLLARS 
ReFreRENCES.— Rev. F. D. Huntineton, D. D., Rev. -Rurus 
Rev. J. I. T. Cootipar, Rev. Epwarp E. Hate. 
| «FP This Machine, in a variety of styles and sizes, is in operation and for sale at 
> and Wareroom, at prices from fifty to one hundred and twenty dollars. 
228 Washington Street, corner of Summer Street, Boston, 
J. E. ROOT, Agent. 


A liberal discount made to Clergymen. 


who have not hitherto 


ELLIs, 





N. B. 
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CROSBY AND NICHOLS’S 


LIST OF LATE 


PUBL ICATIONS. 





HARRIS ON INSECTS— CHEAP EDITION. | 


A TREATISE ON SOME OF THE IN-| 
SECTS INJURIOUS TO VEGETATION. By} 
THADDEUS WILLIAM HARRIS. A new Edition,! 


enlarged and improved, with Additions from the Au-| 
thor’s Manuscripts, and Original Notes, and illustrated | 
by Engravings drawn from Nature, under the super- | 
vision of PROF. LOUIS AGASSIZ. Edited by CHARLES | 
L. FLINT, Secretary of the Massachusetts State Board | 
of Agriculture. 8vo. pp. 651. Price, $3.50. 


Same work, plates uncolored, $ 2.50. 


In order to place this valuable work within the reach | 
of all,a cheap edition, containing all the text and plates | 
of the most expensive edition, has been issued, which | 
will be bound with plates, either plain or colored. E = 
person interested in any way in the cultivation of the soil 
should own a copy of this work. 

To show the value of the work, the manner in which it} 
has been executed, and the importance of the subject, it| 
is sufficient to say, that the Legislature of Massachusetts 
expended ten thousand dollars in its preparation. 

The work surpasses in beauty and elegance anything 
of the kind ever before attempted in this country. 

The illustrations are very numerous and very superb, 
including nearly three hundred woodcuts in the highest 
style of the art, and nearly a hundred objects on steel | 
colored from life by hand. 

It is issued in an octavo volume, beautifully printed at 
the University Press, Cambridge, on tinted paper, hand- 
somely bound, and is one of the most important and valu- 
able works of the kind ever issued from the press. Every 
farmer, every horticulturist, and every student of Natural 
History should have a copy. 


The New York Tribune says: —* Dr. Harris on Insects | 
has become a standard work. . . . . . We doubt whether | 
there exists in any language a single volume upon insects | 
injurious to vegetation in all respects equal to this......| 
We heartily commend this work to agricultural socie ties, } 
as one of the best to be offered as a premium, combining, 
as it eminently does, utility with beauty.”? 








CHEAP EDITION OF MR. KING'S WHITE HILLS. 
THE WHITE HILLS, THEIR LEGENDS, 

LANDSCAPE, AND POETRY. By REV. THOMAS | 

Srarrk King. With Sixty Illustrations, engraved by 

Andrew, from Drawings by Wheelock. Crown 8vo. 

Price, 3 2.00. 

’ The attention of all lovers of mountain scenery is re- 
quested to this work, as one in every respect the most 
beautiful of its kind ever issued. Mr. King’s name is so 
intimately connected with the White Mountains by his 
inimitable descriptions of their scenery, that everything | 
from his pen in relation to them is eagerly sought. 





THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND, SINCE ‘THE ACCESSION OF 
GEORGE IIL, 1760-1860. By THOMAS ERSKINE 
May, C.B. Vol. 1. 12mo. ‘Tinted paper. Price, $ 1.25. 

OR, NEW FOES WITH AN 


By CHARLES KINGSLEY, Author of 
A New Edition. 


HYPATIA ; 
OLD FACE. 
“ Alton Locke,” “ Yeast,” &c., &c. 
12mo. Price, $1.25, 

LIBRARY EDITION OF STANDARD 
POETS. — Twenty-eight Volumes, 12mo. Bound 
in various styles. 





VALUABLE 
TEXT-BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
‘A PREPARATORY LATIN  PROSE- 


BOOK ; containing all the Latin Prose necessary for 
entering College; with References to Kiihner’s and 
Andrews and Stoddard’s Latin Grammars ; Notes, criti- 
cal and explanatory ; a Vocabulary ; and a Geographi- 
cal and Historical Index. By J. H. HANSON, A. M., 
Principal of the High Sc oo for Boys, Portland, Me. 
12mo. pp. 762. Price, $ 1. 


| AESTHETICS; OR, ian OF BEAU- 


TY. By JOHN ‘BASCOM, Professor in Williams Col- 
lege. 12mo. Price, 80 cents. 
E NGLISH ANALYSIS; containing Forms for 


the C Yomplete Analysis of English Composition, together 
with Selections for Analysis from the best English Au- 
thors, Designed to accompany the study of English 
Grammar in High and Grammar Schools. By EDWARD 
P. BATES, A. M., Principal of Cotting Academy, West 
Cambridge. 12mo. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES OF ETHICS. De- 
signed as a Basis for Instruction in Ethical Science in 
Schools and Colleges. By J. T. CHAMPLIN, President 
of Waterville College. 12mo. pp. 204. Price, 80 cents. 


CHAMPLIN’S INTELLECTUAL PHILOS. 
OPHY. A Text-Book in Intellectual Philosophy, for 
Schools and Colleges. Containing an Outline of the 
Science, with an Abstract of its History. By J. ‘Ty 
CHAMPLIN, D.D., President of Waterville College. 
12mo. Price, 80 cents. 


THE TEACHER’S ASSISTANT;; or, Hints 
and Methods in School Discipline and Instruction. Be- 
ing a Series of Familiar Letters to one entering upon 
the T'eacher’s Work. By CHARLES NORTHEND, A, 


M., Author of “ The Teacher and Parent,” &c. 12mo, 
pp. 358. Price, $1. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
'STANDARD HISTORIES. — MACAU- 


LAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, complete in 


Five Volumes, 12mo. MILMAN’S GIBBON’S 
ROME, Six Volumes, 12mo. HUME’S HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND, Six Volumes, 12mo. 


ILLUSTRATED STANDARD POETS AND 
DRAMATISTS.— SHAKESPEARE, BEN JON- 
SON, BYRON, MILTON, COWPER, BURNS, 
MOORE, SCOTT, HEMANS, MONTGOMERY, 
LANDON, ROGERS, CAMPBELL, etc. Each 
complete in one octavo volume, and bound in 
various styles. 

CABINET EDITION OF ENGLISH POETS. 
— Including the popular authors. Bound in blue 
and gold. Fifteen Volumes, 16mo. 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 


A COMPLETE DESCRIPTIVE CATA- 
LOGUE OF CROSBY AND NICHOLS’S PUBLI- 
CATIONS. 12mo. pp. 100. 

*,%* Sent gratis by mail, if applied for. 


CROSBY AND NICHOLS, 








117 Washington Street, Boston. 
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GOULD AND LINCOLN, 


59 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 
L Celesti H H - Se-| cS 
Dar cer so baron, | ne DY REY. HARVEY NEWOCOMD: 
Lectures on Moral Science. Delivered before as to Bo a Lady. A Beck. te Cirle: Semele 


: ! g useful hints on the Formation of Character. 50 cts. 
the Lowell Institute, Boston, By MARK HOPKINS, | egies 
D, D., President of Williains College. ] How to be a Man. A Book for Boys ; containing 








useful hints on the Formation of Character. 50 cts. 


or Introduction to the Study of the Gospels.| Anecdotes for B x ini 

id ; With Historical and Explanatory Notes. By BROOKE | and Narratives, iilecteaatve of Brionigion tend, Chea 

i- gy WESTCOTT, M. A.; with an Introduction by H.| ter, 42cts.  ’ 

ii .» HACKETT, D. D., Prof. in Newton Theol. Inst. | 3 

bs Royal 12mo. ‘Cloth, $ — rg ens egy cre ——- ye 

® It is an important feature of this work, that, thongh it) ter. qoets, es Charac- 
is intended specially to refute the form of scepticism | _° ; 

J. represented, for example, by Strauss in Germany, and by | Kind Words for Children, to Guide them to 

| Theodore Parker in this country, it is not directly polemic| the Path of Peace. 16mo. 42 cts. 

m in its character, but treats of facts, and discusses princi-| ‘‘ We wish every mother would buy it, read it, and 





ples which render the argument appropriate to all times | cause its contents to be engraved on the hearts of her 
and places. The author seeks to accomplish his object | children.’ — Recorder. 

















. 7 a negative process, rather than a positive; by instruc- me 
" jon, and not by controversy. He is not so anxious to A A 
an overwhelm the error, as to remove the ignorance and| Young Americans Abroad ; or, Vacation in 
. correct the misstatements out of which the error has| Europe; the Results of a Tour through Great Britain, 
~ arisen. ' age Holland, Belgium, Germany, and Switzerland. 
s 2 : : 
The Annual of Scientific Discovery for) ayy sedan orga 4 Son D., and Ma EURIEA. 
: / : i With elegant Illustrations. 75 cts. 
1862. With a finely engraved likeness of Captain J. | This i ; Pate : ‘ 
G- A. DABLGREN, Com. Washington Navy Yard, and|, &# This isa highly entertaining work, written mostly 
in originator of the famous “Dahlgren gan.” 12mo. | “Y boys, for boys, embracing more real information, such | 
nt Cloth, $ 1.25. | as — wr ee betray about Europe, than any oth- | 
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